Here’s a scene that is being repeated in railroad 
shops all over the country; a locomotive is getting 
a new lease on life, with Byers Wrought Iron 
piping. Current uses include not only the regular 
services where wrought iron has been the accepted 
material for years, but special jobs ranging from 
lubricating lines to sand piping. Wrought iron’s 
ability to withstand vibration without fatigue-failure, 
and its excellent welding and fabricating qualities, 
make it a life-extender for overworked equipment, 
and a life-saver for overworked shops. 

There may be some question as to whether 
failures of locomotive piping are due to fatigue 
trom repeated stresses, corrosion, impact, or a 
combination of these factors. Wrought iron has 
demonstrated its resistance to all of these haz- 
ards. Its service qualities were officially recog- 
nized in a committee report presented before the 
32nd Annual Conference of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation, which stated that the fibrous texture of 
wrought iron made it much more capable of 
enduring fatigue . . . and that wrought iron did 


not change in physical structure under continued 
vibration. Wrought iron is liked in the shop, 
because it has uniform ductility, bends easily, does 
not spring back when shaped, and minimizes 
difficulties with split welds. 

There never has been a time when it was so 
important to get the last possible mile of service 
out of each locomotive, or when railroad men were 
searching harder for the best material for each 
application. You are probably using wrought iron 
in a number of important services now, but perhaps 
there are still others where it might serve with 
profit. Our Engineering Service Department will 
be glad to give you last-minute data on the practice 
and experience of other engineers, if you will write. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Estab- 
lished 1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 


San Francisco. 
BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS 
OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 
CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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STANDARD 

ON most 
ROADS Don’t worry about the added stresses on brake 
gear appliances caused by connection through 
Npairprogamundr fhe bolster construction ... simply include in 


onsideration you can be 
certain that Schaefer Ser- YOUF Specifications Schaefer Truck Lever Connec: 


vice will meet your delivery 


requirements. tions, Truck and Body Levers and Loop Hangers. 





Schaefer Light Weight Design Insures More Than Car Life 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LOOP, “U” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS...BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 


_ ces ae waa Fe 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter, January 198%, 
at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, robe: ee — $6.00 for one year U. S. and Canada. Single com) 2 
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THE TRUCK FOR TODAY'S NEED...TOMORROW'S SPEED! 











NO SPRING PLATES 
NO SPRING PLANKS 


The A. S. F. Ride-Control Truck (A-3) can be depended upon 
for easy-riding, high-speed service with low maintenance expense. 
And chief among the reasons-why is the fact that the Ride-Control 
prevents the development of destructive harmonic oscillation. 
All bolster motion, both vertically and laterally, is cushioned and 
controlled by spring pressure to assure smooth, easy operation. 
Then, too, the Ride-Control Truck is rugged and simple in con- 
struction. Without spring plates or spring planks, providing the 
simplest of assemblies, this truck is designed to keep more freight 
cars moving, more of the time. 
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Preparing the mold. Uniformity is ‘ 
assured by mechanical handling 
of all operations. 





Pouring the iron. Bottom- 
pouring ladle prevents 
slag entering mold. 








Copes and chillers returning 
to the molding station on 
gravity conveyors, ” 











One of the most important operations 
—annealing. Wheels remain in these 
insulated unit annealing pits 72 
hours. 














MT. VERNON 











CAR MFG. CO. 
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IRECT descendents of Q.Cf°’s first streamliners, the Rebels and 
Q.Cf-’s latest pre-war streamliners, the Eagles . . . the new Ultra- 
liners stand ready to serve in Peace. 


Revelationary but not revolutionary, these trains will provide every 
attribute for new safety, styling, comfort and luxury that soaring imagi- 
nation can conceive — tempered by exhaustive test and century-long 


experience. 


Recognizing that no two railroads’ requirements are necessarily exactly 
similar, Q.Cf? has designed the Ultraliners not only to win and hold the 
public but with the flexibility to meet special territorial and individual 
preferences. Now, as always, QC f-’s overall purpose has been to brand 
its name on passenger rolling stock that shall prove as dependable as 
it is appealing — with the built-in quality to perform profitably and 
continuously for year after year. 


Q LC A -anmnicin CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON, 0. C. - PITTSBURGH - ST. PAUL - SAN FRANCISCO 
WHATEVER QCFf BUILDS—-IT IS KNOWN TO BUILD WELL! 
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@ On these platforms are Bell-built B-29's in the making— 
high-priority parts sometimes hauled in trains as long as 
50 cars. 


@ Operating in and around buildings, the Alco-G.E. 
diesel-electric has eliminated smoke nuisance, greatly re- 
duced noise, and increased cleanliness. 


@ High tractive effort enables the diesel-electric to nego- 
tiate the 2 per-cent grade easily, with loads running as high 
as 35 cars. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


RAILWAY ACE 





REORTS 


“Our Alco-G.E. diesel-electric locomotive 
has greatly speeded up handling of all 
freight. In 16 months there has never 
been any interruption of service for 


maintenance.” 


Don J. Finnegan 


HE Bellcraft Railroad is operated by the Bell 

Aircraft Corporation. It is only two years old, 
and only eight miles long. But it’s a “hot” stretch 
of track. In 16 months, back of a 1000-hp Alco- 
G.E. diesel-electric, more than two million tons 
of most vital materials have sped over it—materials 
to build the Bell B-29 plant at Marietta, and to 
construct the great Superfortresses themselves. 


The diesel-electric is needed 16 hours a day to 
keep production rolling swiftly and smoothly. And 
it’s available every minute of those 16 hours. The 
remaining eight hours are more than ample to 
take care of all inspections, refueling, and main- 
tenance. 


It handles all road work and all switching, both 
in the yard and in the buildings. Over track that 
includes a 2 per-cent grade for 1000 yards, 6330 
cars were handled in two months, or 211 cars a 
day, seven days a week. This Alco-G.E.. unit has 
replaced two steamers. Its high availability, high 
tractive effort, and fast acceleration enables it to 
get more work done in less time and at lower cost. 


Fuel costs are low, and no special ash-handling 
or watering facilities are required. Maintenance 
is negligible. On many roads diesel-electric savings 
permit writing off the investment in two to three 
years. 


We build all three types of motive power— 


Don J. Finnegan, Traffic Manager 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Marietta, Georgia 


diesel-electric, electric, and steam. Whether your 
problem is meeting the wartime or peacetime re- 
quirements of your customers, Alco-G.E. is in a 
position to recommend impartially the type of motive 
power economically best fitted to do each job. 


1,000,000 HORSEPOWER 
IN SERVICE 


Since those pioneering days in the early 
twenties when Alco and G.E. built the 
first ‘‘oil-electrics,”’ railroads have placed 
1000. Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics in service, 
totaling more than 1,000,000 horsepower. 
In our laboratories and factories, the cream | 
of motive-power engineering talent is pre- 
paring new and improved locomotive de- 
signs that will greatly strengthen your 
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PRINCIPLE OF THE RING SPRING y 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA: 
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DRAFT GEARS 


HIGHER CAPACITY 


through EDGEWATER'S exclusive 
RING SPRING PRINCIPLE 


CIENTIFIC engineering design enables Edgewater Ring Spring Draft Gears to 
exceed by a wide margin the A.A.R. requirements for capacity. This means 
added security for equipment and lading during normal service, and extra safety when 


emergencies demand additional protection. Other features of superiority include 
Simplicity, Long Life, Smooth Action, and Uniformity. Authoritative engineering and 
test data of interest to mechanical executives are yours for the asking. 

















One of the modern Union Pacific box cars built in the Omaha shops in 1941, 
equipped with Edgewater Draft Gears, the Gear with High Capacity and Low Weight. 
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N THE RAILROADS, in General Industry and on War Equipment FABREEKA has 

proved its worth as an ideal material for absorbing impact shock and trans- 
mitted vibration and for reducing noise. After the war FABREEKA will prove even more 
important to the railroads, providing passenger comfort and economies of construction 
and operation .... of rolling stock, motive power and track. 


To assist you in the plans you are now making, write for our recently published 
book ‘‘Fabreeka Railroad Applications for Impact Shock, Vibration, Noise’’. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY, Incorporated 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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LOCOMOTIVES, Steam, Diesel Electric 


Curves, Turntables and Track Scales 
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“Industrial Marketing" pays tribute on its August 
cover to the part the railroads and Puliman- 
Standard are playing in the war effort, by repro- 

ducing Pullman-Standard’s Victory illustration. 


“The Story Behind the Cover’ 


UED from a stirring speech by General Eisen- 
hower, stressing Victory in ‘44, art director 
Arthur Sullivan, Charles Daniel Frey Agency, Chi- 
cago, had artist-Charles E. Kemp produce this striking illustration for a Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Company advertisement. 
The drawing, made in charcoal technique, dramatically illustrates the movement of a train 
across the United States. 
The ‘‘V”’ for Victory formed by two searchlights, which might be from a landing field, frames 
the headline of the advertisement which was prompted by the keynote of Eisenhower's speech. 
Copy in the advertisement pays tribute to America’s railroads and develops the important 
job Pullman-Standard is doing, building not only railroad cars, for which it is so well known, 
but building escort, rescue and landing ships, troop sleepers, hospital trains, tanks, gun car- 
riages, plane assemblies, shells, bombs, trench mortars and parts for anti-aircraft gun mounts. 
The advertisement closes with a picture of General Eisenhower and an urgent appeal to buy 


more War Bonds. “3 i 
QUOTED FROM INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


—— a 


Pullman - Standard CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. ¢ PITTSBURGH © BALTIMORE © BIRMINGHAM © WORCESTER, mass 
San Francisco Sales Representative, Mark Noble 
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Who Knows a Diesel 
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Tue man who has used it knows most Morse Diesel sales were repeat orders. 


about a Diesel engine’s merit. és a 
That’s worth remembering in con- 


When hundreds of such men buy nection with Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Diesels of the same make repeatedly, Locomotives. 


those Diceols suent be goed. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 


Before the war, 80% of all Fairbanks- Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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It is not measured in feet, nor weighed 
in tons — yet the Track Bolt is an im- 






portant piece of your Railroad equip- 





ment. If made right—as Oliver makes 
them—track bolts fit into place smooth- ‘ 
ly, nuts thread on readily and hold s 
tight. Oliver products meet railroad t 
requirements admirably because we 
have been making bolts, nuts, rivets 


and threaded products for the rail- 


Makers of a complete line of BOLTS, ie al 1863 . 
NUTS, GAGE RODS and RIVETS, as ee aT a 
well as SPECIAL FASTENERS for rail- Today they are modern in every ti 
oe ae respect, meeting yor strictest specifi- s 

cations. h 


Write for Oliver Rail- 
road Catalog. Covers 
the complete line. 





SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PORTRAIT OF A LOCOMOTIVE BEING BATHED 






ip- 
Whether you are removing a streak of oil from the fuselage —Emulsifying Action disperses grease and oil as tiny glob- 
eS iat : . ie ules, suspends them, and prevents rede position. 
of a Mustang, cleaning a locomotive, or wiping the nose of 
th- : ag : : —Colloidal Activity disperses solids into minute particles 
a klying Fortress, this is the picture of working factors in the easily removed. 
Id scientifically balanced chemical compound. It is also the pic- —Saponifying Value is the ability to convert organic fats 
d ee ‘Ile bottle bei a) ti and oils into soluble soaps. 
i “ ami i ” 
. ¢ being washed. It is a railway station's —Total Alkalinity (or acidity) is the total amount of either 
"Ne terrazzo floors being mopped. It is Turco in action. available for cleaning. ° 
. : —Buffer Index is the ability to absorb either alkaline or 
sts The relative value and balance of all the factors is deter- acid soil to prolong solution efficiency. 


i). mined by RE; for Research and Experience are the directing 
agents. They assign roles, give to each agent the correct 


—A yardstick for measuring the energy of alkalinity or 
acidity. 
—Solvent Action is the ability to put soil into solution. 


emphasis, balance them all (one factor does not insure effec- 
( —Wetting Action lowers surface and interfacial tensions, 


y tiveness in a compound any more than one drug In a pre- causing solution penetration to base surface. 
fi- scription). RE symbolizes two decades Turco laboratories aa ae oe coutvels the elements 
ic e . 


have devoted to solving industry's vital problems in the —all the elements above are mobilized through Turco’s 


Research and Experience.* 


conditioning, maintaining and cleaning of surfaces. Take 
advantage of it on everything from washing a locomotive to 
Preparing aluminum for anodizing. Call the Turco Field 
Service Man, or write to Turco. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 





* For a fuller explanation of these vital factors, write for Turco's 
'* The Chemistry of Chemical Compounds,” on your lenterbead, please. 




































for Steam or Diesel Locomotives 
















Some of the Important Features: 


* Easily Adjustable to various angles— - 
locks in each. 


* Flush to Cab—keeps out dirt and draft. 
* Die Cast—light in weight—very rugged. 
* Safe—Shatter-Proof Glass. 


* No Rattling—glass set in rubber-cushioned 
channel. 


* Fits Right or Left Side of Cab— inter- 


changeably. 


SBN SORE PELL RIE ER BD ERIE SS i ME aS eS hi ES 
Poidise Co. eee Seis Ae pe : Binh Son 


FSR EN LA A IR > al 


* For Diesel Engine Cabs—road or switchers. 


* Glass set 
in rubber- 
cushioned 
channel. 


SUPPLIED IN ANY LENGTH DESIRED = ‘tusn vo. 


Get Descriptive Literature = 


* For Steam Engine Cabs—road or switchers. 





MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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WEALTH EQUALIZED swinG-MOTION truck meets the 

practical, lightweight truck for use under 

perating in high-speed service. 

gs and equalizer coil 
hanger arrangement 
WEALTH truck provides better riding 
© car contents, car body, and 
s can be used. 
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tronger bearings, sturdier engine 
parts, tougher alloys, less wear 
and tear are some of your prob- 
lems connected with postwar railroad- 
ing. Our research group is equipped 
with all scientific facilities needed to 
work with you on the solution of these 
problems. Please consider our laboratory 
and experimental foundry the extension 


of your engineering department. 








BRAKE SHOE’S RESEARCH GROUP 
1. Engineering Laboratory 
2. Metallurgical Laboratory 
3. Experimental Foundry 
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FOR SUPER-TOUGHNESS 
AT CRITICAL POINTS 


- « e No Other Material 
Can Equal ALLOY STEELS 


In those working parts where 
strains are highly concentrated or 
where severe shocks are most likely 
to occur, the super-toughness of 
alloy steels is your best insurance 
against failures. 


Alloy steels are made to be tough 
—and that toughness can be varied 
to meet the specific requirements 
of each individual application. 


Because of this toughness and their 
high strength-to-weight ratio, alloy 


steels may be used safely in smaller 
sections to reduce weight or to 
reduce area of the parts fabricated 
from them. 


Alloy steels also resist wear, fatigue, 
heat, cold and corrosion. They can 


be hardened to the greatest ex- 
tremes of any material. They can 
be worked and welded with con- 
sistent uniformity. 


Republic’s unequalled experience 
as the leader in alloy steel produc- 
tion can help you in the selection 
and fabrication of the most efficient 
and most economical steel for each 
use. We'll gladly send a metallurgist 
to see you. When may he call? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Divisione Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division ¢ Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division © Truscon Steel Compan 


- Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALLOY STEELS 


Also Carbon and Stainless Steels—Shee 
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‘\ ON “RAILWAY” SPRINGS 















HEN the ‘Let's Go” signal 
is given, you can depend : 
upon “Railway” quality springs to smooth the ride 
and carry you through with low operating costs. They : 
provide the needed protection to equipment and : 
lading — protection which is especially important in | 
these days ot heavier trains and higher speeds. 
ge = — } 
| he i . z.. 
fea ’ a FR . a 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY | 
RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING DIVISION 
CHURCH STREET NEW YORE. 7. N.Y 7 
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The Shippers Speak Their Minds............... 


The 1944 Freight Progress Annual has brought forth numerous 
customer tions about war and post-war railway service. 
The wants o' — and their views as related to competition, 
service, rates and equipment are expressed herein. 


Roadmasters’ Executive Committee 


Carries on Work at Chicago................ 


Technical reports covered during recent onal meeting, and 
presented in abstract, deal with the mechanization of section 
gangs, effect of traffic on the service life of ties, prevention of 
accidents to trackmen, recruiting maintenance labor, and opera- 
tion and maintenance of work equipment. 


The War and Safety on the Railways........... 


1.C.C, Commissioner Patterson in this article states that motive 
power conditions are much better now than in the year 
ended June 30, 1919, and suggests that after the war, the role 
of the mechanical experts will be an important one. 


EDITORIALS 
Why the Reversal of Government Transportation Policy?...... 
Hanbosdmnent: Bapmenngngs oe GS es so he Soe nee os 
eo ey een re Te eee 
Conflicting Policies Toward Transportation.................. 
Main-Tracking............. Bi nae 


GENERAL ARTICLES 

With the M.R.S. in the European Theater................... 
a 
eg AERIS re aoe” Pe ar a a oe ae 
Meeting Railway Supply Problems, by L. P. Krampf......... 
Roadmasters’ Executive Committee Carries on Work at Chicago 
The War and Safety on the Railways, by William J. Patterson. . 
Statistics for Operating Officers........................-- 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS...... ........... 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES... 


The Railway Age is indered by the Industrial Arts Index and also by the 


Engineering Index Service 
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are expertly designed 
for mainline service! 


OOD railroad practice requires the use of a 
sturdy, safe, efficient and easily operated 
switch stand on main track switches. 

The rugged construction, the flexibility of 
application and the degree of inherent safety of 
the “Union” hand-operated Switch Stand are 
obtained by using design features resulting from 
years of experience with power-operated switch 
machines. Incorporated in a single mechanism 
are facilities for operating the switch, elements 
for locking a standard lock rod when the points 


are normally positioned and a circuit controller, 
for signal control, which checks that the switch 
points are actually locked. Point detection is 
also provided in the same mechanism to secure 
additional safety for facing-point train movements. 

The “Union” T-20 and T-21 hand-operated 
Switch Stands are identical except that the T-21 
has a built-in target drive mechanism. Their 
design permits convenient and effective applica- 


tion of electric locks and practically all of their 


parts are interchangeable. See Bulletin No. 156. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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NEW DEAL SOMERSAULT: The 
leading editorial herein sets forth the con- 
trast between the federal administration’s 
policy toward the railroads as explicitly 
stated by Mr. Roosevelt when he was a 
candidate for the presidency for the first 
time (and later translated into law upon 
his recommendation), and that exemplified 
by the Justice Department’s current suit 
against the carriers. The railroads are 
now being pilloried for doing the very things 
that Mr. Roosevelt both by oratory and 
through legislation told them that they 
ought to do in 1932-33. The only explana- 
tion for this reversal is that the New Deal 
left wingers, chagrined at the railroads’ 
neglect to fall down on the job during the 
war so these bureaucrats might have taken 
them over, are now proceeding to set up 
legalistic obstacles to efficient railroad func- 
tioning which no managerial skill could 
possibly surmount—the purpose of the left 
wingers being the same as always, to create 
an excuse for government operation. 
* 


TO JUNK A PROVEN TOOL: The 
principal objective of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-railroad suit is to disband the 
A. A. R. and all semblance of co-gperative 
action by the railroads—the perfection of 
such collaboration being the sole reason 
why the carriers have been able to handle 
a maximum of war-time traffic with no 
net expansion whatever in their facilities. 
It is obvious that the purpose of the De- 
partment of Justice is to destroy effective 
railroad transportation service (and to for- 
bid the carriers to take any steps to defend 
themselves against competition). This 
phase of the Biddle-Berge barrage is dis- 
cussed in our leading editorial, and also in 
action taken by Southern shippers’ organi- 
zations (reported in our news pages). 


WHY RRs ARE BIDDLED: Mr. 
Jeffers addressed the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago this week, and re- 
vealed some significant facts about the Jus- 
tice Department’s “anti-trust” suit against 
the railroads. Whatever the railroads have 
done in the way of closer collaboration, he 
pointed out, was done in obedience to a 
policy explicitly advocated both by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the I. C. C. When the 
war came the railroads were asked to pro- 
duce a miracle, which they have done—for 
which they have received, not a medal on 
the chest, but a widely-publicized attack on 
their integrity, intelligence and loyalty. 
Mr. Jeffers, whose forthright address is 
summarized in our news pages, suggests 
that the Justice Department’s purpose is 
amatory, i.e., to woo votes. 


* 
CONCLAVE ON TRACK: The Road- 
masters’ Association held no meeting this 
year but its executive committee had a ses- 
sion last week, reported herein, and passed 
along reports on how the track department 
may improve its service to wartime railroad 
efficiency. Among other subjects dealt with 
was the solution to the labor shortage 
made available by power equipment for 
section gangs, to the extent that such equip- 
ment can be obtained. As a means of 


The Week at a Glance 


stretching out the use of such devices, the 
use of a “power pool” was instanced, with 
the larger machines being moved from 
section to section on a district schedule, 
centrally supervised. 

a 
PATTERSON ON SAFETY: Commis- 
sioner Patterson, the I.C.C.’s head man on 
safety questions, is featured in two places 
in this issue—in the news pages where we 
report his taking Senator Wheeler apart 
for his barrage against the railroads for 
alleged lagging in the application of im- 
proved safety devices; and, again, in a 
comprehensive article on railroad safety 
(derived from a “Convention in Print” 
speech addressed to the various railroad 
mechanical associations). Mr. Patterson 
doesn’t think the railroads have done badly 
at all in the application of safety devices, 
seeing what W.P.B. limitations on ma- 
terials have been. His observations show 
that he understands that there are aspects 
to railroad safety besides those which hit 
the front pages of the newspapers, and 
that, out of a given volume of funds, more 
may at times be accomplished in the cause 
of safety per dollar of outlay, ‘if the ex- 
penditures are made to prevent unspectacu- 
lar casualties which would not attract the 
slightest attention on the part of any 
breathless radio rabble-rouser. 

% 
DANGER IN P & S SECTOR: There 
is an article in this issue by L. P. Krampf, 
chairman of the A.A.R.’s purchases and 
stores division, in which he expresses con- 
cern at the magnitude of present railway 
inventories. Heavy traffic and uncertain 
deliveries explain and justify such inven- 
tories, but they do not mitigate the danger 
that the railroads may be caught with a 
lot of slow-moving stuff on their hands, 
which may become obsolete before it is 
used up. Mr. Krampf urges that using 
departments do their part to allay this 
threat by placing their orders only on a 
current basis, by emphasizing reclamation, 
and by reducing protective stocks to actual 
needs. 

2s 
NO TRANSPORT POLICY: The deb- 
acle of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search leaves the country just where it was 
when the Transportation Act of 1940 was 
enacted—namely, without any consistent 
policy toward the several agencies.of trans- 
portation; and with no assurance that each 
will be developed in accordance with its 
intrinsic economic merit. An _ editorial 
herein points out that national policy to- 
ward the regulation of common carriers ts 
consistent, or at least tolerably so; but 
government has done nothing to make simi- 
larly consistent the conditions under which 
capital is supplied to the several types of 
transportation, nor in unifying their taxa- 
tion. Our conclusion is that the formula- 
tion of such a policy i¢ a job for Congress 
—and that it cannot be an undertaking, 
solely, of the Congressional committees hav- 
ing to do with regulation, but must include 
also those committees with control over 
appropriations and taxation. 
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ownership or not. 


ADVICE FROM SHIPPERS: There 
will be a buyers’ market in transportation 
again, once the war is well over, and there 
is little information (we suspect) that can 
be as useful to railroads as what their 
potential customers want in the way of 
rates and service. This paper has accu- 
mulated a great body of such information, 
as a result of the issuance of its Freight 
Progress Annual last May and the resultant 
comment which this issue elicited from 
railway patrons. The more significant of 
these shipper comments have been sum- 
marized and abstracted in an article on 
page 506 herein—and there is material 
there worthy of prayerful attention by 
every railroad man from office boy to chief 
executive. Most significant is the demand 
by one influential shipper after another that 
the railroads establish joint rates and routes 
with truck lines and, in general, take ag- 
gressive initiative in improving the co- 
ordination between rail and highway trans- 
portation, whether the latter is in railroad 


a 
HOLD ON TO WAR ECONOMY: 
One suggestion made by several shippers 
(and elsewhere advocated by A. W. Vogtle 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Conference, as 
reported in our news pages) is that the 
carriers and shippers get together to re- 
tain “the benefit of the lowest possible 
cost of transportation in the post-war period 
through maintenance of war-time efficiencies 
in the use of the transportation plant.” 
The shippers also have some pronounced 
views on the mechanical inferiority of 
much railroad equipment.. 

. 
STATISTICS FOR SUPTS.: An oper- 
ating officer cannot run a railroad by leaf- 
ing through statistical reports in his office. 
At the same time, if he maintains frequent 
contact with his forces on the line, there 
are some statistical supplements to his ob- 
servation—which are handy in keeping him 
up-to-date on what is going on in the parts 
of his jurisdiction not immediately at his 
elbow. A painstaking and critical survey 
of such statistical reports for the officer on 
the firing line has been made by a com- 
mittee of the Superintendents’ Association, 
under the chairmanship of F. B. Whitman, 
Q superintendent at McCook, and is pre- 
sented as an article in this issue. 

s 
WHERE GET CAPITAL?: The 
A. A. R.’s assistant to president, R. S. 
Henry, talked plainly to the Public Works 
Association this week, in a speech reported 
in the news pages herein. He explained 
to them the difficulties the railroads have in 
raising capital for needed improvements— 
when they have to try to exact charges from 
the users of these improvements—while 
competing transport agencies are lushly 
provided with capital improvements at the 
taxpayers’ expense. If the taxing power 
is going to be used thus to destroy the pri- 
vate enterprise upon which it subsists, Col- 
onel Henry asked in effect, what is the 
taxing power going to feed upon after it 
has destroyed its food supply? 
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AT THE RAIL 


Horsepower Ratings are a convenient yardstick of loco- 





motive capacity but it is the power at the rail that counts. 
Due to the reserve power built into the General Motors 
Diesel Engine all locomotives in the GM Line have 
full power at the rail to do the job for which they are 
designed —and the record of these locomotives in 
service for a decade shows that they are designed for 


superior performance. 
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Why the Reversal of Government 
Transportation Policy? 


How can any business or industry know with what government 
policies it must conform if government at one time definitely adopts 
certain policies, and then a few years later starts court proceedings 
reversing those policies and alleging that efforts made by business in 
sone faith to conform with its former policies have been in violation 
of law? 


Twelve years ago (September 17, 1932) Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
a candidate for his first term, delivered at Salt Lake City an address 
on the transportation problem. We quote the following from that 
address (italics are ours): 


“Today many hundred buses and trucks . . . use rights of way for which they have 
made no investment. . . . While thus forcing the railroads to’ meet unfair competition, 
we have not only permitted but frequently required them to compete unreasonably with 
each other. .... It is necessary that each rail service should fit into and be co-ordinated 
with other rail service and with other forms of transportation. ... . I believe the policy 
of enforced competition between railroads can be carried to unnecessary lengths. .. . 
We must realize that government encouragement and co-operation more than mere re- 
striction and repression will produce lasting improvement in transportation conditions.” 


The act passed in 1933 on the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt creating the office of co-ordinator of transportation was directly 
in line with the views he expressed in his Salt Lake City speech. He 
plainly advocated, and the co-ordinator legislation definitely sought 
to promote, closer co-operation between the railways themselves in 
controlling costs and adjusting rates, as well as better co-ordination of 
railway, highway and waterway service and rates. The government’s 
theory was that by these means operating costs would be reduced and 
rates better adjusted, with benefit to the railways, their employees and 
the public; and the co-ordinator and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission joined in applying government pressure to the railways for the 
closer co-operation and co-ordination that Mr. Roosevelt advocated. 


The government policy then advocated and adopted apparently is 
reversed by the suit recently brought by the Department of Justice 
against the railways under the anti-trust act. If that suit should be 
successful, the railways would be held to have violated the anti-trust 
act by every effort they have made to comply with what was under- 
stood for eleven years to be the government’s transportation policy. 
And to comply in future with the government’s reversed policy, the 
railways would have to replace their own past policy of co-operation 
in proposing rates to the Commission and in rendering service with 
the reverse policy of unrestricted competition between themselves and 
with other carriers. 


It would have been utterly impossible for the railways to have 
handled the war load as they have thus far without the co-operation 
between themselves that the Department of Justice now attacks. And 
abolition of this policy of co-operation would cause a transportation 
chaos in the post-war period that would be extremely inimical to all 
carriers, all industries and the public. 


President Roosevelt can hardly have forgotten the government 
transportation policy which he advocated in 1932, and which he caused 
Congress largely to embody in the co-ordinator legislation of 1933. 
He has appointed all members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since 1933, and must know that ever since then the practices for 
which Attorney General Biddle and Assistant Attorney General Berge 
now attack the railways in the courts and in speeches throughout the 
country have been known and tacitly or expressly approved by the 





































Commission as in conformity with the govern- 
ment’s former avowed policy. 

Is there any rational explanation of the admin- 
istration’s apparent or real complete reversal of its 
railroad policy? There seems to be only one. The 
radical New Dealers confidently expected a break- 
down of private management of railways during 
the war, and adoption, probably permanently, of 
government operation. But private management 
has not broken down. On the contrary, it has made 
a magnificent record of performance which has 
won for the railways a popularity that makes them 
perhaps the strongest bulwark of private enter- 
prise. Are, or are not, the radical New Dealers now 
attacking the railways as they are in the belief 
that public confidence in private railway manage- 
ment must in some way be destroyed in order to 
remove an important barrier to attainment of the 
radicals’ goal of state socialism? 


Embankment Research 


While for many years it has been known that most 
of the troubles encountered with railroad embankments 
through subsidence, slides and related phenomena have 
been due to faulty methods of construction, it was not 
until recent years that the governing factors in pre- 
venting these difficulties through proper construction 
methods, principally adequate compaction, were brought 
under a system of scientific control. Stated briefly, 
the basis of present compaction methods is the knowl- 
edge that for each soil there is a specific moisture con- 
tent, called the optimum moisture content, at which 
maximum density can be obtained by a given method of 
compaction. 

This system of density control has been employed 
extensively in highway and in dam work, and 
also on a number of railroad projects, generally with 
highly satisfactory results, but many questions have 
been raised regarding its practical applications. 

For the purpose of finding answers to these ques- 
tions, two series of tests have been conducted, one by 
the State Highway Commission of Indiana and the 
other by the Ohio Department of Highways, both in 
co-operation with the Public Roads Administration. 
These tests and the conclusions drawn from them are 
described in an article in the July-August-September 
issue of Public Roads, organ of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration; and for all those with responsibility for 
the integrity of new embankments, they contain much 
valuable information. 

One conclusion is to the effect that data from com- 
paction tests performed in the laboratory and from 
density tests made on the compacted fill offer a means 
of determining the moisture content and lift thickness 
at which satisfactory compaction may be obtained 
most economically with a given type of roller. On 
the Indiana project it was found that a density equal 
to 95 per cent of the maximum is apparently sufficient 
to produce highway fills of satisfactory stability. In 
rolling the fills, it was found that equally good com- 
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paction was obtained throughout the entire thickness 
of the layers, regardless of whether the compaction was 
effected by a sheepsfoot roller, a pneumatic-tire roller 
or a three-wheel roller. 

In addition, while it was found that the moisture con- 
tent of fills can be controlled within one point of the 
optimum value when the soil is obtained from a borrow 
pit, it was concluded that such rigid control does not 
seem warranted or necessary in the light of the densities 
and stabilities obtained with moisture contents rang- 
ing from 3.5 below to 7.9 above the optimum. The high 
degree of stability attained with a relatively wide range 
in moisture content indicates that control of compaction 
on the basis of density alone will produce satisfac- 
tory results, provided the soil contains sufficient moisture 
for the rollers to be effective and is not wet enough 
to interfere with the operation of the rollers. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the tests in 
Ohio was one to the effect that control of the moisture 
content to within one point of the optimum value is not 
practicable where the soil delivered to the fill is a 
mixture of materials varying in moisture-density char- 
acteristics. Also, it was concluded that the construction 
of embankments can be controlled in accordance with 
the moisture contents and densities indicated by com- 
paction test data, without delaying the grading work. 
Finally, it was noted that the compaction of areas rolled 
at maximum roller speed is equal to that obtained at 
slower speeds, the higher speeds resulting in a cor- 
responding increase in roller capacity. 

These conclusions are brought forth at a particularly 
opportune time, for the post-war plans of the railroads 
include numerous line-change projects, and it is certain 
that in writing specifications for the grading required 
on such undertakings this latest information will prove 


helpful. 
. 


The Foreman’s Status 


“Every sergeant likes to know, and be known by, 
the captain. Every captain likes to know, and be known 
by, the colonel. For that matter, the colonel values 
his acquaintance with the general. Consistent liaison is 
essential to the smooth transmission of line authority.” 
This statement is quoted from a survey of the foreman’s 
status in industry made by Factory Management and 
Maintenance and published in its September, 1944, 
issue. 

Among the points stressed in this report is the 
fact that the foreman does not see enough of the “big 
boss.” “Close study,” says the report, “supports 4 
strong impression that industrial companies—with some 
distinguished exceptions—aren’t working half hard 
enough at maintaining closer personal contact between 
the foreman and top management.” 

The problem of cultivating and maintaining these 
closer contacts is even more difficult on a railroad, 
because its forces are more widely scattered. One chief, 
of a mechanical department on a large railroad insists 
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that the associates on his staff spend as little time as 
possible at their desks at headquarters, but keep more 
or less constantly in the field, dealing with departmental 
problems at their sources. The local officers and fore- 
men are thus kept in close contact with “top manage- 
ment.” The practice is maintained, also, of holding 
frequent staff meetings at which the foremen are en- 
couraged to express themselves freely. There are vari- 
ous other devices by which closer liaison between the 
foremen and management may be maintained if its 
importance is recognized and it is regarded as a “must” 
factor in good management. 

Factory Management and Maintenance’s survey in- 
dicated that industry has recently made great forward 
strides in foreman training. This is true also of the 
railroads; several different types of training courses 
have been applied on a number of roads during the 
past two or three years. These courses, dealing with 
the fundamentals of good management and personnel 
problems, have naturally had a decided tendency to 
promote better understanding throughout the organiza- 
tions and to close the gap between top management 
and the foremen. 

While these training courses were established, in 
most instances, primarily because of man-power short- 
ages and the necessity for speeding up production, they 
have proved so helpful in a practical way that they will 
undoubtedly be continued in the post-war era. They 
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will, in fact, be just as important then as now, because 
higher standards of service must be maintained with a 
minimum of expenditure, if the railroads are to meet 
successfully the competition of other forms of trans- 
portation. Such training, with the resulting closer- 
knit management, will insure maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness of railroad operations. 


Conflicting Policies 
Toward Transportation 


A declaration of national policy toward transporta- 
tion was included in the Transportation Act of 1940, 
reading in part as follows: 


“It is hereby declared to be the national transportation 
policy of the Congress to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation subject to the 
provisions of this Act, so administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, 
adequate, economical, and efficient service and foster sound 
economic conditions in transportation and among the sev- 
eral carriers . . . all to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation system by water, 
highway, and rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet 
the needs of the commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense .. .” 


As far as the regulation of the common carrier 
vehicles which provide transportation is concerned, the 
policy of Congress as an- 
nounced has, to a consider- 
able degree, been carried 
into effect. The securing 
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however, necessitates at- 
tention to a wider body of 
circumstances than, merely, 
the equitable regulation of 
the operation of common 
carrier vehicles. 

If it is the purpose to 
give the “inherent advan- 
tages” of each type of 
transportation the opportu- 
nity to flourish naturally 
—without either artificial 
help or hindrance—then 
not only the regulation of 
all agencies, but also the 
taxation and the capital 
supply of all of them must 
be placed upon an equal 
footing. 

The fact is, however, 
that there is no uniformity 
whatever in the means by 
which comparative capital 
needs for the improvement 
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Truck Driver: “Believe it or not, boys, it’s the cold weather that’s busting up your roads.” 


and expansion of the sev- 
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eral agencies of transportation are gaged, or in their com- 


parative taxation. The railroads are dependent upon 
private capital markets for all the funds they require 
for expansion or improvement which they cannot save 
from their earnings. By contrast, similar capital re- 
quirements for fixed plant for waterway, highway, and 
air transportation are provided entirély or very largely 
from the public treasury. In recent years, the federal 
government has been a growing source of capital funds 
for investment in highway and air transport plant— 
as it has been exclusively for inland waterway im- 
provements. 

The “declaration of policy” quoted above, while en- 
acted by the whole Congress, had its origin in the 
House and Senate committees on interstate commerce. 
But these committees have nothing whatever to do with 
appropriations for highway and waterway improve- 
ments. The public roads committees in both branches 
of Congress determine the sum to be sought for “fed- 
eral aid” to highway transportation—and these com- 
mittees appear to be under no binding obligation to 
“foster sound economic conditions in transportation 
and among the several carriers.” Their duties begin 
and end solely with highway transportation, and they 
are not obliged to consider the effect which the largess 
they bestow for highway development may have upon 
the national interest in preserving the “inherent ad- 
vantages” of non-highway transportation. Neither are 
the Congressional committees which have to do with 
waterway transportation under any charge to consider 
the claims on the national interest of other types of 
transportation. They consider solely how they may 
foster the developrnent of the one segment of trans- 
portation committed to their care. 

It has now been proposed by Congressman Randolph 
of West Virginia that a joint commission be estab- 
lished to provide the nation with a uniform policy. for 
the development of air transportation—without any 
obligation to harmonize such development with the na- 
tional interest in preserving the health, also, of the 
other types of transportation. The country, thus, has 
—not one policy toward transportation, but at least 
three largely conflicting policies, and it is now proposed 
that one more conflicting policy be added to the supply. 

It cannot be expected that the national interest in 
all forms of transportation will be preserved in such 
chaos. Congress ought to resolve this conflict by 
adopting an over-all policy, embracing not merely regu- 
lation but also capital supply and taxation, of all 
agencies. It is obvious that an inquiry leading up to 
adequate legislation to such an end would have to in- 
clude not alone those Congressional committees which 
are concerned with the regulation of transportation, but 
also those which appropriate funds. Only if all com- 
mittees which have responsibilities respecting any part 
of transportation participate in framing the over-all 
policy, is it likely that they will feel obliged to sub- 
ordinate their zeal for particular types to the national 
concern for the economic health of the industry as a 
whole. 
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Main-Tracking 


For the past three years railway operating men have 
been too busy handling the unprecedented flow of traffic 
that descended upon them to do much thinking about 
the future. The immediate present has been too com- 
pelling in its demands on their time. To a large extent 
this is still true. Still, postwar railroading seems much 
closer now, and some thought to improved operating 
techniques for that period is desirable. 

One of the important improvements developed in the 
decade before the war was the “main-tracking” of 
freight trains to avoid yard delays. The old system 
of leaving it to a local yardmaster, without a system 
viewpoint, to consider only his own yard and to get rid 
of cars as best he could by dumping them on to the 
next yard, helter-skelter, was virtually eliminated. Pre- 
classification of cars became generally accepted prac- 
tice within a remarkably short time, and main-tracking 
trains through intermediate yards without switching 
had an excellent effect in shortening freight schedules. 

A recent survey of executive opinion made by Rai- 
way Age showed that freight schedules of the future 
will be faster than ever before. Although it is the 
executives who issue the orders, it is the operating 
men who must carry them out. In a further extension 
of pre-classification of cars and main-tracking of trains, 
they have at least part of the answer to the problem 
of speeding-up freight trains within the boundaries 
of their own systems. If, however, as has been too 
frequently the case’ in the past, interline cars are per- 
mitted to gather moss on interchange tracks, no par- 
ticular good effect on the many through schedules will 
be obtained. 

Handling cars between connecting lines is a weak 
spot and the source of much lost time on through 
schedules. There is only one solution to such delays. 
The delivering line must study the needs of the re- 
ceiving line and adjust its operations accordingly. 
Since the reverse is true on cars moving in the opposite 
direction, each line benefits and the annoying losses 
in transit time on the interchange track may be largely 
avoided. 

In peacetime such an arrangement was in effect in 
the Cincinnati terminal, where, through the efforts of a 
local superintendents’ association, the many vexing prob- 
lems involved in interchange in a large railway terminal 
served by many lines were ironed out. Even in Europe, 
where frequent frontiers and customs formalities com- 
plicated the problem of interchange between the various 
state railway systems, a solution was found in co-opera- 
tion between the various railway systems to make up 
main-trackers which would move through the frontier 
points without switching. This matter was handled 
under the jurisdiction of a body known as the European 
Freight Time-Table Association, and until.the war such 
operations functioned satisfactorily. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, by. means of a little give and take, to work out 
such an arrangement in this country when peace comes. 
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Military Railroaders Are Operating Rail 
Lines in Widely Separated Theaters— 
England, Iran, India, New Caledonia 
and Alaska. Here They Are Shown in 
Italy and France. 


(Top Left)—Freight Cars Being Brought 
Ashore from an LST at Cherbourg Har- 
bor, Across a Specially-Constructed 
Ramp. (Top Right)—One of the First 
U. S. Engines to Reach France Is Low- 
ered by Crane to Tracks Beside the 
Cherbourg Dock. (Middle Left)—U. S. 
pera- Soldier-Foreman Supervising an Italian 
Section Gang Preparing Tracks on the 
; 20-Mile Orbetello-Grosseto Line Which, 
ntier Wrecked by German Demolition, Was 
idled Opened Within 5 Days after 800 U: S. 
Railroaders Arrived on the Scene. 
pean (Middle Right)—Tracks Being Laid on 
such New U. S.-Built Railroad Span in Italy. 
: (Bottom)—Upon Arriving at This Yard 
pos- U.S. Army Railroaders Found the Pow- 
er Was Cut Off. They Quickly Em- 
a ployed a Bulldozer to Swing Locomo- 
mes. tives Around on the Turntable. 
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The Shippers 


Speak Their Minds 


~ 


1944 Freight Progress Annual brings forth 


many suggestions as to what the customers want 


HE shippers have digested the 1944 Freight 

j Progress Annual of the Railway Age, issued May 

20, and have been speaking their minds about rail- 

way service, war and post-war, in letters to the editor. 

The number of such letters the Freight Progress Annual 

causes to be written grows larger each year; and, since 

they present shipper opinion graphically, they have been 

studied and analyzed carefully so as to bring out the fol- 
lowing presentation of views. 


Competition 


Traffic manager, southwestern chamber of commerce.— 
In commenting on post-war truck competition, the railway 
officers concentrate on “for hire” competition and pay no 
attention to private carriers. Charging all the traffic will 
bear by the railways has forced many shippers to build 
up fleets of their own trucks. It is true that costs of 
trucking will be higher after the war for private as well as 
public carriers, but the railways would be well advised not 
to depend on this to eliminate such competition. If the 
railways will supply transportation at the lowest cost plus 
a reasonable profit, I don’t believe trucks can possibly 
compete with rails for long-distance hauling. 

Traffic manager, midwestern stove manufacturing com- 
pany.—I am not worried as to the railways’ ability to meet 
competition, if they are not subjected to too much gov- 
ernment interference. The O. D. T. has functioned well, 
but under normal conditions the carriers can paddle their 
own canoes, 

Traffic manager, midwestern wholesale drug dis- 
tributor—In meeting truck competition, the railways 
should adjust their rate schedules so that it would be 
economical for an individual shipper to load L.C.L. ship- 
ments into a carload and forward it as a carload move- 
ment to one, two or three destinations, the intermediate 
destination being the stop-off point. 

Traffic manager, New England soap company.—lIf per- 
mitted by the government, complete door-to-door trans- 
portation by the railways on fast and dependable schedules 
should meet truck competition. 
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_ Officer of the O. D. T.—Speaking as a private indi- 
vidual, it seems to me that a continuation and expansion 
of the main-tracking principle, not only on one railway, 
but over connecting lines, would so speed up service by 
eliminating yard delays, that competition could well be 
met. 

Traffic manager, New England chamber of com- 
merce.—The railways are not stressing the need for per- 
petuation of the type of co-operation with their customers 
that has meant so much to the success of transportation 
phases of the war program and will mean so much in meet- 
ing post-war competition. This development is disturb- 
ing, as the war has served to bring the buyers and sellers 
of rail transportation closer together than ever before, 
to their mutual advantage. In the public interest this 
friendly co-operation should be preserved. 

Traffic manager, New England paper company.—ln 
meeting competition, the carriers should no longer over- 
look one of their best selling points—the local agent. As 
a rule, such men reflect the appearance of their stations 
in that they are dirty and unkempt. The usual local agent 
has access to the shipping rooms of most industrial con- 
cerns ; he lives in town and is acquainted with the people. 
He knows more about what is going on than anyone else; 
yet, in most cases, he has no authority to make a decision. 
The situation is steadily getting worse. 

Traffic manager, southwestern machinery company.— 
To meet competition of the trucks for L.C.L., it will be 
necessary for the railway solicitors really to make an 
effort to sell their service. The virtual impossibility of 
tracing an L.C.L. shipment should also be taken irto 
account and a better means devised. 

Traffic manager, Pacific Northwest food company.— 
The railways have an advantage over trucks in that they 
can give us an adequate check of boxes of food loaded in 
a car, which check is accepted without question by the con- 
signee. This practice has been abandoned during the 
war, but if it were restored it would be a potent factor 
our choice as between railway and truck shipment. 

Traffic manager, southwestern lumber company.—! 
the long-haired New Deal professors will keep hands off 
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the throttle, I am sure the railways will be able to meet 
competition. 

General traffic manager, midwestern paint company.— 
The shipping world will demand co-ordination between 
the competing forms of transport, after the war in the in- 
terests of better service. 

Traffic manager, southeastern paper company.—To 
meet competition, the railways should have fast freight 
runs making comparable time to passenger schedules. 
Possibly a premium could be charged for such service. 
Joint rates and routes should be established between the 
railways and the trucking companies. 

President, southwestern grain company.—Whatever 
competition may develop, it is very much in the interest of 
the nation to have a sound railway structure. The recent 
emergency period, when other forms of transportation 
fell down, indicated this vital need clearly. 

Traffic manager, California perishable company.—In 
shipping perishables, we must rely on stability of service 
above everything else. If, after the war, the carriers will 
establish a service on perishables that can be relied upon 
absolutely, they need have little fear of losing perishable 
traffic to their competitors. 

Traffic manager, midwestern automobile manufacturing 
company.—So far as immediate post-war competition is 
concerned, a great deal depends upon how long the war 
lasts and whether the motor carriers’ equipment will be 
any worse comparatively than that of the railways. 

General traffic manager, midwestern war plant—The 
railways have been asleep at the switch for a good many 
years; they created their own competition by their in- 
different attitude toward anything that does not run on 
rails. Each type of transportation has its proper place, 
but they should be more closely co-ordinated and that co- 
ordination should be prompted by the railways themselves. 

Traffic manager, midwestern stove company.—lf over- 
lapping and duplicate L.C.L. service was eliminated by 
the railways, the cost would be less and the speed in 
handling greater, both potent factors in eliminating com- 
petition. 

General traffic manager, midwestern castings com- 
pany.—The Railway Age can accomplish much in aiding 
the railways to meet competition by strong editorials on 
the political tendency to establish harmful subsidies favor- 
able to commercial aviation. There is no need of divert- 
ing public funds for airports. The air industry should be 
on the same self-sustaining basis as the railways. 

Traffic manager, midwestern candy company.—If the 
railways wish to compete with the trucks they must do 
something to eliminate terminal delays on L.C.L. ship- 
ments. We should like to use the rails as, since the advent 
ot trucks, the retailer has become accustomed to doing 
business on the manufacturer’s money in that he orders 
in much smaller quantities knowing he can get quick de- 
livery by truck. Our transportation bill is much greater 
because of these small consignments, which mean a large 
number of minimum charges. 

General manager, eastern fabric company.—To meet 
truck competition, the railways must expand their co- 
ordinated highway services and supply speedy pickups 
and deliveries. They should also maintain a more cour- 
teous and friendly relationship with the shippers and 
receivers. 


Service 


Among the hundreds of shippers commenting particu- 
larly on service, 92.5 per cent were complimentary. The 
criticisms of the other 7.5 per cent were directed almost 
exclusively to L.C.L. service and, without exception, even 
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these criticisms were qualified by an understanding of the 
fact that L.C.L. service is largely controlled by the O.D.T. 
orders for heavier loading of merchandise. While there 
is some complaint as to the delays involved under these 
orders, there is also a realization that they are necessary 
in war-time 

Among the compliments are letters from army officers 
concerned with transportation and from traffic managers 
of war plants. Of these latter, those on the Pacific Coast 
state that the service on carload traffic from the East is 
much better this year than it was last. In general, the 
letters reflect the remarkable achievements of the rail- 
ways in handling war transportation and the cordial re- 
lationship between the industry and its customers. Two 
or three of the letters point out in no uncertain terms, 
however, that the memories of shippers are short and 
that, after the war, the railways cannot expect to trade 
complacently on their reputation. 


Rates 


As in previous years, one of the chief complaints of 
shippers is what many of them describe as the “slow and 
cumbersome” rate-making machinery of the railways. 
Some of them point out that many new commodities de- 
veloped during the war may well go to competing agencies 
of transportation instead of waiting for the railways to get 
around to making rates under which they can move. 

Vice-president, midwestern food products company.— 
After the war, the carriers should establish export rates 
that would assist manufacturers in maintaining some of 
their present trade volume. Because of wage increases 
in this country, it would otherwise be exceedingly diffi- 
cult for manufacturers to compete with foreign com- 
panies. It is also desirable to perfect some quickened 
rate procedure. 

Traffic manager, southwestern petroleum company.— 
The expressions of many railway officers as to trainload 
rates are very encouraging. In the field of petroleum 
transportation, the prospects are that competition with 
other agencies of transport will be so keen that the rail- 
ways must give serious consideration to trainload rates, 
which are readily adaptable to the bulk and volume char- 
acteristic of petroleum transportation. 

Traffic manager, southeastern paper company.—Train- 
load rates for heavy traffic on the one hand, the joint rail 
and truck rates, particularly for L.C.L. on the other, are 
prime requirements for the future of the railways. 

Traffic manager, southwestern chamber of commerce.— 
The slavish devotion of most railway men to the rate 
structure is one of the greatest evils in the railway busi- 
ness. Ponderous and slow rate-making is another. If 
we are lucky, we can get rates quoted for a new industry 
in seven months, which is absurdly slow in a competitive 
field. Trainload rates are dangerous, as they offer so 
many chances of involuntary discrimination. 

Traffic manager, midwestern metal products com- 
pany.—The entire L.C.L. rate structure is in need of a 
a drastic revision. The railways should not wait to give 
the shippers proper rates until truck rates force them to 
do so. 

General traffic manager, midwestern paper company.— 
The railways need graduated rates based on graduated 
minima if they expect a continuation of heavy loading of 
cars after the expiration of O.D.T. order 18-A. Mani- 
festly, the shippers will have a tendency to go back to the 
minima as prescribed in railway tariffs, which will mean 
lower revenue per car and increased operating costs unless 
some inducement is given. 

Traffic manager, midwestern food products company.— 
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The market and climatic conditions are such in this indus- 
try that we must occasionally change our sources of sup- 
ply. When this happens, the railways are so slow in 
making rates that we have to use emergency truck trans- 
portation, and the railways lose the business, as we do not 
always shift back when rail rates are finally made. 

A number of the shippers expressed a wish for light- 
weight freight cars, basing their statements on “‘the 
greater efficiency” of such equipment. Usually, they 
accompanied such statements with references to stream- 
lined passenger trains, the success of which has appar- 
ently made them conscious of lightweight cars. 

Traffic manager, Pacific Coast wholesale grocery com- 
pany.—We note a marked deterioration in railway freight 
cars. Such equipment, to be efficient and what the ship- 
per wants, should be completely up-to-date. 

Traffic manager, midwestern agricultural implement 
company.—Because of the war, the flat car situation is 
very tight. Even in normal times, however, there was evi- 
dence that the railways did not own an adequate supply 
of suitable flat cars. 

Traffic manager, New England machine company.— 
There is entirely too much rough handling and damage. 
Some of this could be eliminated by using modern freight 
cars equipped with shock-absorbing devices. 

Traffic manager, midwestern machinery company.— 
Freight cars are still designed and built in accordance with 
standards that are many years old instead of being 
of welded construction, with lighter and tougher steel 
that would not lessen their carrying capacity, but would 
enable the locomotives to pull longer trains. 

Traffic manager, southern chamber of commerce.— 
High-speed freight service, using lightweight cars, is what 
is needed by the railways after the war. 

Traffic manager, southern paper company.—Freight 
cars should be lighter so that trains can run faster and 
haul more cars. 

General traffic manager, Pacific Coast fruit company.— 
We need a revolution in refrigerator car construction. 
Ventilating fans permit much heavier loading but are not 
used enough. Some method of blocking perishable loads 
by the railways should be devised. 

General traffic manager, intermountain metals com- 
pany.—The reduction in tare weight of cars is a step in the 
right direction, as by operating more cars in a train, costs 
can be reduced, with benefits to both the railways and 
their customers. 


Fire Prevention Week 


HE Railroad Insurance Association, New York, 

; which insures and renders inspection service to 

railroads, last year started a campaign for special 
activities on the railroads, including designated features 
for each day of Fire Prevention Week. It is claimed the 
response to this program was “hearty.” For this year’s 
Fire Prevention Week—October 8-14—the Association 
is again presenting a list of activities, asking that specific 
days be set aside for their observance. 

Deeming the present campaign even more important 
than that of last year, because of the reported 50 per 
cent increase in damage to railroad properties by fire 
during 1943 over 1942, the Association expresses the 
hope that a definite program during Fire Prevention 
Week will help “to eliminate many fire hazards and to 
familiarize employees with the use of fire protection 
equipment.” It is the purpose of the poster (sent to 
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Cleanliness 
Clean all premises thoroughly. 
Inspect out-of-the-way corners, hidden spaces and lockers. 
Appoint foremen or committees to inspect shop plants and 
post signs indicating cleanest department in each plant. 


Fire Hazards 
Study processes and solicit suggestions to determine fire 
hazards involved and means of elimination. 
Emphasize the necessity for observance of rules for smok- 
ing, still the cause for the second largest amount of fire loss 
to railroad properties. 


Use of Fire Fighting Equipment 

Emphasize necessity for giving immediate alarm upon 
discovery of fire. This feature cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

Demonstrate methods of turning in fire alarms. 

Demonstrate the proper methods of handling first aid fire 
appliances, including all types of extinguishers by actual use. 

Test water systems, pumps, hose and all fire fighting 
equipment. 

Hold fire brigade drills, and present fire contrdél problems 
by specifying definite locations for demonstrations. 


Public Protection 

Solicit cooperation of local Public Fire Department of- 
ficials. 

Arrange for plant inspections by local Public Fire De- 
partments and by use of talks, movies or other messages, 
endeavoring to coordinate public and private fire fighting 
methods. 











all railroads and reproduced herewith) to impress upon 
every railroad employee the necessity of conserving rail- 
road property from fire loss for, it is reasoned, “‘in the 
post-war period the railroads will need every resource 
which they now possess.” The Association has solicited 
the cooperation of all officers and supervisors in carrying 
out the accompanying program. 





.% 


DO YOUR PART TO bmbtu. Gd 


PREVENT FIRES 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 8-14 











Display Poster Sent to All Railroads for Distribution as 4 
Reminder of Fire Prevention Week 


(Not Reproduced in the Entire Since Part of It Did Not Lend Itself 
to Reproduction). 
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{Meeting Railway Supply Problems 


A review of the solution of war-time procurement, 
an analysis of present conditions and inventories 
and an approach to reconversion and after the war 


By L. P. Krampf 


Supply Agent, Missouri Pacific Lines, and Chairman, 
Purchases and Stores Division, A. A. R. 


INCE our country entered World War II, the work 
% of procuring railway materials has become more and 

more complicated. If railroad management, shortly 
after the beginning of the war, had not been far-sighted 
and authorized the purchase of protective stocks of es- 
sential materials, the material situation would have been 
bad indeed. This procedure enabled the railroads to 
maintain their equipment for the time bemg—or, in other 
words, until the W. P. B. was organized and realized 
the importance of the railroads to the war effort. 


Wear It Out—Make It Do—Or Go Without! 


At first, the railways were not recognized as a spoke 
in the wheel of war production, and we had to compete 
with war material programs to obtain the necessary sup- 
plies. Naturally, we came out second best. About a 
year ago, when the O. D. T. was appointed claimant 


agency for the railroads, the situation eased: somewhat, | 


but only to the extent that we were put on an equal foot- 
ing with non-war industries—our share of materials had 
to come from- what was left after our armed forces had 
been taken care of. This procedure placed railway ma- 
terial procurement on a basis of allotments and priorities, 
with the allotments being far less than the railroads be- 
lieved they needed to meet their requirements. I have 
in mind cases where these allotments have been reduced ; 
this is particularly true where new equipment was con- 
cerned, where the scheduled program for new cars, 
especially for 1943, was far behind the allotment due to 
the fact that the Army had asked for more rail equip- 


| ment for use in foreign countries. As a result of the 


tightness of the railway supply situation, the railroads 
have had to revert to practicing the admonition of the 
old slogan: “Wear it out; make it do; use it up; or go 
without.” 

As a result, the reclamation of materials has been 
brought into the limelight more than ever before and 
all railroads have intensified reclamation practices. The 
cost of reclamation has, in many cases, become secondary, 
the supplying of the materials to keep our equipment 
moving through periods of all-time traffic peaks being 
ol primary importance.: 


“Reclamation Manual” 


In this connection, I would like to call your attention 
to the reports of the A. R. A. Committee on General 
Reclamation. This is a joint committee comprising 
representatives of the Mechanical and Engineering di- 

This article is an abstract of an address presented to the Car Depart- 
ment Association of St. Louis on September 19. By reason of sudden 


ae 
ty Mr. Krampf was unable to be present, and the address was read 
by J. H. Lauderdale, general purchasing agent, Missouri Pacific Lines. 
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visions, in addition to those of the Purchases and Stores 
division. Your particular attention is directed to their 
‘Reclamation Manual,” issued in 1942. It includes the 
best individual practices governing the reclamation of 
materials by recovery and repair. The manual is in loose- 
leaf form, and supplements are issued each year, as a 
result of continued study by the committee. The im- 
portance of the conservation and reclamation of material 
is obvious, and this subject has been particularly stressed 
on each railroad through the purchasing and stores de- 
partments, in order to reduce the purchase of new ma- 
terials to the greatest extent possible. 

In the final analysis, railway reclamation plants have 
more than justified their existence during the last two 
years, when the roads have been hard pushed for ma- 
terials to keep going. During this period, all depart- 
ments have learned many new kinks in extending the 
useful life of materials. . Using departments, through 
necessity, have developed a use for many reclaimed items 
which they would not have considered under ordinary 
circumstances. This will be of definite benefit to the rail- 
roads. during the post-war competitive period when every 
short cut to reduce operating expenses will be of vital 
importance to the railroads in the maintenance of their 
superiority in transportation. 


Many Roads Salvage Used Lumber 


Generally speaking, the present maintenance material 
situation is fairly satisfactory. The importance of the 
railroads to the war effort is now fully recognized, and 
we are able to procure reasonable deliveries of important 
materials. This does not mean that there are no short- 
ages of materials; there are, and the shortages probably 
will become more acute if the war does not end soon. 
Through the W. P. B.’s Controlled Material Plan, the 
railroads are assured of their proportion of raw ma- 
terials, such as steel, brass, copper, aluminum, etc. The 
principal shortages are now in finished products, a situ- 
ation caused by the lack of adequate man-power, and 
one which, no doubt, will continue until the end of the 
war in Europe. 

Lumber is becoming increasingly critical, due to the 
demands of the armed forces, and it has been governed, 
since the beginning of the emergency, by various prefer- 
ence and limitation orders of the W. P. B. On August 
1, 1944, receipts of lumber were limited by the au- 
thorities issued under a new order, L-335, which governs 
the distribution of all lumber. In effect, this means that, 
at this time, the various governmental agencies take 35 
per cent of the total output of all the sawmills. Under 
the circumstances, everything possible must be done to 
conserve lumber, by salvaging it from dismantled equip- 
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ment and buildings, and by using second hand lumber 
in place of new. Several railroads already have installed 
mills for cutting and framing salvaged lumber. 

In the last three years, you as car foremen have had 
your trials and tribulations. You have had to improvise 
and substitute. You have every reason to be proud of 
your record. Through your efforts the freight cars have 
successfully carried the country’s implements of war, and 
the passenger cars have transported the country’s armed 
forces to their destinations. 


Aids in Equitable Supply Distribution 


We of the purchases and stores departments believe 
that we have been of definite help to the operating de- 
partments in solving their many material requirements. 
Railroad supply department officers have recognized fully 
that the requirements of war come before everything else, 
but at the same time, they also have recognized the vital 
importance of rail transportation, in serving every phase 
of the national war program, and the industries which 
serve that program. Supply officers have and are con- 
tinuing to exert every effort toward the most effective 
and efficient handling of the material situation. Credit 
also must be given to the Transportation Division of 
the W. P. B. and the O. D. T. for the manner in which 
they have co-operated with railroad supply department 
officers, individually and collectively through A. A. R. 

The importance of the Purchases and Stores division 
has been well emphasized during the present war. The 
removal of this division’s office from New York to Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been of definite advantage in main- 
taining direct contact with the W. P. B. and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Through information assembled by 
the secretary’s office and passed to the O. D. T. as our 
claimant agency, the railroads have obtained a more 
equitable distribution of available supplies, and through 
the presentation of data covering the need for increased 
quantities of materials, the railroads have been enabled to 
procure more of the supplies required to keep their prop- 
erties in operation. The secretary of the P. & S. division 
and his staff also have performed a valuable service by 
acting as a clearing house for information on govern- 
mental requirements needed by our members, and for 
passing on information from the various war agencies. 

Credit should be given also to the manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ agents of railroad supplies. They have 
served the railroads faithfully and well, and due to their 
energetic efforts in helping to secure quicker deliveries, 
many more locomotives and cars were kept in continuous 
service. 


Future Possibilities 


Let us look through the “crystal ball’ at the future. 
It is reasonable to foresee increased competition from 
trucks, buses, pipe lines, air lines and inland water trans- 
portation. To meet this competition, the railroads, of 
necessity, must operate efficiently and economically. 
Equipment will be streamlined and all indications point 
to a radical change in both equipment and materials. 
Steam locomotives will be more powerful; Diesel loco- 
motives will be used more extensively for switching 
purposes, for passenger trains, and also for line-haul 
freight. Probably, there will be an increase in the use 
of electric locomotives. It would be presumptuous for 
a purchasing and stores officer to tell a meeting of car 
foremen what will happen to railway cars, but let us guess 
together. Some passenger equipment is now stream- 
lined, and no doubt this trend will be accelerated after 
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the war. Passenger cars will be constructed more and 
more of lightweight materials. Roller bearings are here 
to stay, and there will be other refinements that wij} 
make traveling more comfortable for the public. 

What about the freight cars? Will they be built to carry 
larger or smaller loads? We know, of course, that we 
will always need coal cars of large capacity to handle 
heavy commodities—loads that highway trucks cannot 
handle. These cars will be constructed of light-weight 
materials in order to handle heavier revenue loads; and 
we will need flat cars to carry logs and other commodities, 
Box cars, no doubt, will bear the brunt of truck com. 
petition. These cars, it would seem, will be constructed 
of light-welght materials and will be provided with roller 
bearing trucks. They will be built to operate safely at 
passenger train speeds, in order to give equal or better 
service than our competitors. Pick-up and delivery sery- 
ice will, no doubt, be standard, and rates will be com- 
petitive. Rolling stock and equipment have been and 
are receiving severe usage, and replacements of modern 
design, built with proved materials are essential. Main- 
tenance costs will continue to be high until this has 
been accomplished. 


The Danger of Excessive Inventories 


Railroad inventories are higher than ever before, be- 
cause of abnormal conditions. This is primarily the result 
of increased production costs, long-range ordering, and 
the demands of greatly increased traffic. Slow and un- 
certain deliveries also have contributed to this condition. 
If our stocks of maintenance materials are excessive, 
there may be hesitancy in making changes until the sur- 
plus is disposed of. Otherwise, it will be necessary to 
charge such obsolete material to operating expenses at 
a time when income may not be able to bear the burden. 

It is our duty, as officers of the purchases and stores, 
and the car departments, to reduce this loss as much as 
possible. How can we do this? 

All of you probably have heard this admonition 
hundreds of times—‘“Don’t order more material than 
you can use now—and, save every item of usable ma- 
terial you can.” Those two slogans should be the funda- 
mental policy of every officer and employee who uses 
or orders material. To operate successfully and profit- 
ably, the railroads must operate economically. To assist 
in this objective, the stock balance must be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Interest on the investment, taxes, 
cost of handling, obsolescence, all come out of operating 
expenses. You, the officers who order, and we, the sup- 
ply officers, have been trained to conserve both labor 
and materials and our best efforts are going to be needed 
in the years to come, if the railroads are to maintain 
their standing as number one among the transportation 
agencies of this country. 

May I suggest that you keep the following points in 
mind whenever or wherever materials are involved: 

1—Maintain as little protective stock as consistent. 

2—Order materials on a current basis. 

3—Save every piece of material that can be used or 
reclaimed. 

4—Conduct a continual campaign to keep scrap mov- 
ing to the scrap dock. 

The future of the railroads is in the hands of the 
employees. It depends on all of us whether we sink or 
swim. Let every employee be loyal to his railroad. We 
are a peace-time army. If we do our duty, the railroads 
will continue in the future, as they have in the past, 25 
this country’s best and most efficient transportation 
system. 
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Roadmasters’ Executive Committee 





Carries on Work 


at Chicago 








om- 
and of Section Gangs; Effect of Traffic on the Service Life 
lern of Ties—And Methods of Protection; What The Track- 


ain- 


man Can Do To Speed Up Train Operation; Prevention 
has 


of Accidents To Trackmen; Recruiting Men in the 
Face of a Labor Shortage; and Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Work Equipment. 

The roundtable discussion gave consideration to the 
following questions: What is the most economical size 


be- of gang for general ballasting work? What are the 
sult practical advantages of the heavy right-of-way grading 
and and drainage work being carried out by a number of 


roads? What influence causes one rail in double-track 
Track Officers Are Staying Close to the Job These Days territory to run against the direction of traffic? How 
should failed rails be classified ? 

























sur- 
to : . ‘ ‘ Tribute to Past-President Howson 

Ya Gives consideration to ten timely sub- 

den. The only important interruption to the consideration 


jects at one-day meeting on September of the foregoing subjects was time taken out appropriately 


h as 20 — Sets up studies for year ahead: ‘uring the morning session to pay tribute to the late 
¢ Elmer T. Howson, western editor of the Railway Age, 


ition and past-president of the association, who for nearly 

than 30 years was a guiding and stimulating influence in its 

ma- _ oe : 3% activities. This pause of tribute was led by H. R. Clarke, 
“Al i S da 1 secon . . . ° be . 

nda- pele = ete an Sn Ra ays 2 chief engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, a 

uses madera thar 8 past-president of the association and a close personal 


travel and of keeping its members on the job on the 


ofit- . : friend of Mr. Howson, who, beyond citing the high- 
: railroad tracks of the country, the executive committee i : ry, 

| : , ’, J ; ights of his career, said in part as follows: 

oo of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Associ- . ; i 

AD tion met in Chicago on September 20 to review, dis- ‘I doubt whether anyone is qualified to pay tribute adequately 

LX€S, me : . 2 , to the memory of Mr. Howson, and, in a group such as this, that 
; cuss anc six technical reports prepared b : drei 3 yes ° 

iting : ara come I ve y has known him as we have known him, I think it is unnecessary. 


sup- the sar neaaeal “ays Be Rc tlre! Each of us has paid tribute to him in his own mind and in con- 
abor ,.; . 7 oe »§ versations, times without number since we received the sad news 
eded track loreman on the staff of the assistant general man- of his death on September 1. We cannot add any luster to the 
ager of the Eastern Lines of the Santa Fe, the meet- record which Mr. Howson wrote so well, so consistently and so 


itain . aoe eee 
“sl ing was held at the Hotel Stevens, and at the invitation uniformly throughout the years. 
ot the executive committee, was attended by the chair- | “Mr. Howson was active in many associations. I need not 
} men of several of the technical committees and a few tell this group of his relationship with us. For many years he 
ts in key members in the Chicago area. alcesinyie = wig ymca, a for ma ype ess oy 
| eer: . cs . tenance o ay Association. For at least 23 years to my knowl- 
Continued curtailment of its regular annual meetin P : . Py 
c d curta : 8 g edge he gave a great deal of time and thought to the building up of 


ems aa ~ pcr poral ca pr pen 5 en this association and to making it more effective in the field in which 
dom... p g its é bs , ey g we are working. He served as a member of the executive com- 
gained through attendance at such meetings, but, un- mittee, as vice-president and president, being its president during 
dismayed and determined to carry on aggressively with the depression years when, for a period, it was not possible to 


nov- : 
| its work, the executive committee not only put in a_ carry on our usual annual meetings. It was due largely to his 
st most intensive day, but took time to select six subjects outstanding leadership and influence that we were again able to 
the BF ior study by committees during the coming year. resume active work when we did, and as effectively as we did. 
k of The program of. the executive meeting included not “It is difficult to mention all of his many characteristics and 
We only t] ; . ._ attributes. We respected him for his ability, his enthusiasm, his 
y the presentation of the regular committee reports, i reel Pee ; 
-oads but als denhie Wlectenat f b i ancia’ driving energy, and for the things which he accomplished. We 
t, as Ma be roundtable iscussion Of a number Of sp€cial 2 dmired him for his honesty, his courage, his steadfast principles 
ation aay and problems confronting maintenance of Way and his fairness, and We loved him for his loyalty to his friends 
olhcers, beyond the scope of the reports. Thetechnical and to his ideals. The railroad industry has lost an outstanding 
teports considered, abstracts of which are presented here- leader at a time when it can ill afford that loss, and the com- 

1944 with, covered the following subjects: The Mechanization munity has lost a Christian gentleman.” 
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Under articles of its constitution, the present officers 
of the association will continue in office until the next 
annual meeting. However, to fill a vacancy created in 
the office of second vice-president by the resignation of 
J. M. Miller, supt., W. M., Cumberland, Md., E. J. 
Brown, engr. of trk., C. B. & Q., Chicago, and a direc- 
tor of the association, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and Cornell Halverson, div. rdm., Great Northern, 
Willmar, Minn., was elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy created by the advancement of Mr. Brown. In 
addition, A. G. Reese, dist. engr. m. w., C. B. & Q., 
Galesburg, Ill., was elected a director to replace F. E. 
Schaumburg, former rdm., C. & N. W., who resigned 
recently to become special representative, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl. 

There was no exhibit of track materials and equip- 
ment by the Track Supply Association, a feature that 
for many years has formed an important supplement to 
the regular meetings of the association. 

The executive committee selected the following sub- 
jects for study during the ensuing year: Stabilization of 
the Roadbed; Field Repairs to Work Equipment, In- 
cluding Track Motor Cars; Prevention of Damage to 
Rail; Modern Methods of Right-of-Way Grading and 
Drainage; Selection and Maintenance of Ballast; and 
Yard Maintenance Under Extraordinary Traffic. 


Speeding Up Train Operation 


After pointing out that work on the track structure 
frequently affects train operation adversely, and that in- 
creased frequency of train movements, on the other hand, 
affects the output of the track forces adversely, the re- 
port of the committee, of which F. J. Liston, assistant 
superintendent, Canadian Pacific, was chairman, stated 
that present heavy war traffic requires the more thorough 
consideration of all work operations affecting the move- 
ment of trains. To this end, the report emphasized that 
trackmen should know their work and plan it carefully 
so that, first, the most important details will be taken 
care of first, and second, so that the greatest benefit will 
be derived from the limited amount of labor available. 

To avoid delaying trains, the report stated that the 
trackman must know train schedules, including the times 
of freight trains as well as those of passenger trains. 
Slow orders, it pointed out, should be employed only 
when necessary, and every effort should be made to re- 
lieve conditions causing such orders at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Major operations, such as rail laying 
and ballasting, it continued, should be organized and 
carried out to cause as little interference with trains as 
possible, and suggested that the use of modern power 
tools with well-organized gangs will increase production 
in such operations. 

The report also recommended continuous study of the 
causes of derailments as the first step in a campaign to 
eliminate these accidents and to “refresh” the trackman’s 
knowledge of ways to avoid possible delays or accidents 
due to faulty maintenance. The committee stressed the 
importance of frequent track inspection, stating that “with 
the rapid increase in traffic volume following the out- 
break of the war, and the higher average speeds of all 
trains generally in recent years, track inspection has 
taken on still greater importance, because defects in line 
and surface, as well as in rail and fastenings, have been 
occurring with increasing frequency.” It urged that 
“main tracks be maintained to the highest degree of per- 
fection, so that maximum permissible speed may be main- 
tained at all times,” and noted that maintenance of yard 
tracks to a high standard is equally important. 

The committee recommended that work trains be kept 
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to a minimum and that, whenever possible, work should 
be handled by off-track work equipment, including the 
use of trucks around terminals. When necessary to use 
a work train, it said, careful planning of work opera. 
tions in advance and close co-operation with dispatchers 
will eliminate much lost working time, as well as delays 


in traffic. The committee also warned that cars con. 
taining company materials should be released promptly, 
and that proper attention to the correct billing of such 
material will avoid reconsignment and extra Switching 
and hauling. 


Effect of Traffic on Tie Life 


Stating that there are many factors which affect the 
service life of ties, the committee, of which W. T. Donoho. 
district engineer, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, was chair- 
man, emphasized that mechanical wear is a more jm- 
portant cause of the failure of treated ties than decay, 
It then went on to explain that, other conditions being 
equal, the mechanical wear of ties bears a rather direct 
relation to traffic. 

The various types of mechanical wear, such as plate. 
cutting, rail-cutting, spike-killing and crushing, together 
with corrective measures, were then discussed in detail, 
Some of the corrective measures recommended were: 
the use of large tie plates of proper design; the use of 
tie plugs in gaging and rail-laying operations; the use 
of sufficient anti-creepers to prevent-the rail from run- 
ning ; and the reduction of curvature on sharp curves. 

In addition, the committee agreed that the general 
quality of maintenance, such as clean ballast of proper 
depth, and good surface, alinement and drainage, have 





O. D. T. Director Johnson 
Thanks Roadmasters 


While in executive session at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on September 20, officers of the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association 
received the following telegram from Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation—“My salutations to 
the executive committee of the Roadmasters’ 
Association and too, my thanks and appreci- 
ation of the work you have done that has en- 
abled the railroads to amaze the nation, and 
for your consideration and co-operation in 
repeatedly cancelling your conventions.” 


AY — 





a greater effect in prolonging the life of treated ties 
than any other factors. Without a good standard of 
maintenance, it explained, mechanical wear and decay 
are greatly accelerated. In conclusion, the committee 
said that since the cost of tie renewals represents such 
a large proportion of maintenance budgets, the causes 
of tie failures should be given greater consideration. 
Basing its report on information obtained from 12 
railways operating about 60,000 miles of lines, the com- 
mittee reporting on The Mechanization of Section Gangs, 
of which T. O. Manion, division engineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific, was chairman, prefaced its remarks with a general 
discussion of the man-power shortage and the role of 
work equipment in overcoming this deficiency. Follow 
ing a brief discussion of the maintenance of roadway 
machines the committee turned to a consideration of the 
use of power tools by section gangs, pointing out that 
the “greatest improvement to section equipment since 
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the motor car is the spot tamper.” A number of con- 
siderations involved in the assignment, operation and 
maintenance of spot tampers were considered briefly. 

Next, the committee stated that “the types of ma- 
chines that can be assigned to each section are limited 
and are roughly as follows: (1) Spot tampers; (2) 
power mowers, for station and yard gangs; (3) oxy- 
acetylene outfits (in terminals); (4) power drills (in 
terminals) ; and (5) motor cars or trucks.” The com- 
mittee was careful to point out, however, that other 
machines of the types that are assigned from a division 
or district headquarters are of equally great importance in 
maintaining the sections. Summing up, it offered the 
following conclusions : 

Certain small mechanized equipment can be placed on 
sections economically. However, the larger machines 
should be handled principally on a district schedule and 
under district supervision, both as to their use and their 
movement from section to section as the various projects 
are completed. 


Recruiting Maintenance Labor 


That the man-power problem in the maintenance of 

way and structures departments of the railroads is still 
critical and is likely to remain so at least until the col- 
lapse of Germany, was the first point to be made by 
the committee reporting on The Recruiting of Men in 
the Face of a Labor Shortage, of which N. F. Alberts, 
general foreman, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, was chairman. Turning to a discussion of the 
Priority Referral Plan of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, which was placed in effect on July 1, 1944, to 
control the hiring of labor in all industries, the com- 
mittee presented an outline of the essentials of the plan, 
after which it considered in more detail certain funda- 
mentals of the plan as they pertain to the railways. 
Essentially, this phase of the report consisted of a de- 
scription of the procedure set up to govern the hiring 
of labor by the railroads. Here the committee made a 
special point of giving major credit to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for the important service it is rendering 
in helping the railroads to recruit labor under the Pri- 
ority Referral Plan. 
_ Pointing out that one of the most important factors 
in helping to ease the man-power shortage in mainte- 
nance work has been the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals on a large scale, the committee traced this de- 
velopment from its inception and told of the extent to 
which the railroads have availed themselves of this source 
of labor. Similar attention was accorded the use of high 
school boys, after which the committee summarized the 
various methods that have been employed by the railroads 
to recruit roadway labor, and then said: 

“All of these methods in the recruiting and holding of 
employees have been important factors in the past and 
have had a marked effect in holding maintenance of 
way employees to the level that has prevailed. Today, 
most of them are just as important factors as at any time 
in the past, any element of the recently instituted Pri- 
ority Referral Plan to the contrary. This plan sets up 
certain procedures for and restrictions on the hiring of 
new employees, but it is just as important as ever before, 
1 not more so, that the railways utilize every legitimate 
means to apprise unemployed labor of their needs, and to 
attempt to interest it in accepting positions.” 

Concluding this thought, the committee said: “Thus 
advertising, contacts with local employment agencies, the 
use of special recruiting agents, working with the Rail- 
toad Retirement Board, and, the co-operation of all de- 
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partments in hiring men should continue, and every effort 
should be continued to make work in the maintenance of 
way department as attractive as possible, both to secure 
new employees and to hold those who are already em- 
ployed. The only essential fact to keep constantly in 
mind in all of these efforts is the provision of the new 
Priority Referral Plan which requires that all hires be 
made with the knowledge and consent of the Railroad 
Retirement Board or its designated agents.” 
Under war-time conditions, with all that these condi- 
tion have meant to the railroads in the form of man- 
power shortages, lessened efficiency of those employed, 
and the increased hazards due to the heavy volume of 
traffic handled, the committee reporting on The Preven- 
tion of Accidents to Trackmen, of which J. T. Shepherd, 
Jr., roadmaster, Norfolk & Western, was chairman, em- 
phasized that even greater precautions must be taken 
today to prevent accidents that was normally necessary. 
The committee first discussed the necessity of having 
a book of safety rules and the steps that should be taken 
to encourage the observance of such rules. Expressing 
the opinion that supervision and education go hand in 
hand, the committee next gave attention to the importance 
of these factors in preventing injuries, giving particular 
attention to the use of a “Safety Car” as a means of 
educating employees in safe methods. Emphasis was then 
placed on the need for investigating all accidents promptly 
and thoroughly, after which the committee turned to a 
discussion of specific safety practices to be employed 
in performing various classes of work, in handling ma- 
terials, and in the operation of motor cars. In con- 
clusion, it expressed the conviction that accidents to 
trackmen can be greatly reduced by the following means: 
(1) A workable set of safety rules, properly taught and enforced. 
(2) Increased and improved supervision and education, employing 
lectures and moving pictures. 

(3) Prompt and thorough investigation of all accidents. 

(4) A definite plan in the execution of work, using only qualified 
machine operators and foremen. 

(5) Increased use of power machines in handling materials. 

(6) A set procedure to be followed in the operation of motor cars, 
not to be varied from. 


Work Equipment 


Practically every type of power equipment being em- 
ployed by the maintenance forces today was studied by 
the committee reporting on The Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Work Equipment, of which W. H. Moore, 
supervisor of work equipment, Southern, was chair- 
man, but because of limitations on the length of its report 
the committee explained that it had found it possible 
to discuss only a few of the more important types. “This 
is unfortunate,” it said, “because of the vital part that 
work equipment is playing in the operation of our rail- 
roads, and the importance of utilizing-and maintaining 
this equipment more effectively and efficiently than ever 
before.” 

The types of equipment discussed in the report in- 
cluded ditching machines, pneumatic tie tampers, electric 
tie tampers, unit tie tampers, joint and flange oilers, 
grading equipment, automobile trucks, ballast condition- 
ing equipment, rail-laying cranes, crawler-type hoisting 
units, bolt-tightening machines, rail drills, spike pullers, 
tie-adzing machines, power track jacks and mowing ma- 
chines. Generally speaking, in its discussions of each 
of these categories of equipment, the committee first 
explained the applications of the machine, often noting 
its importance and advantages in performing particular 
tasks, and then offered definite suggestions on the opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair of the equipment. 
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The War and Safety on the Railways 


Motive power conditions are much better now 
than in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919 


By William J. Patterson, 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


| Commissioner Patterson was scheduled to address the 
opening joint session of the annual meetings of the four 
Coordinated Mechanical Associations—the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association, the Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association, the Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association, and the Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association—which were to have been held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, September 26-28. After it was de- 
cided to cancel the meetings, Commissioner Patterson 
agreed to prepare a paper for the “Conventions in Print” 
of these associations. This was made public at the time 
the Executive Committees of these bodies met on Sep- 
tember 26 to approve the papers and committee reports 
for inclusion in their year books.—Editor. | 


‘ IKE MANY other organizations the constituent as- 





sociations of the Coordinated Mechanical Associa- 

tions have patriotically decided to do away with 
conventions during the emergency. It is unfortunate that 
this was necessary, as these regular meetings, over the 
years, have been productive of many benefits to the rail- 
roads through the free exchange of experience and infor- 
mation on the multitude of problems that are always con- 
fronting their mechanical and operating departments. 

Holding the 1944 convention in print, as was done with 
the two previous conventions, shows a determination to 
carry on and to make the best possible progress in the 
science of railroading through dissemination of informa- 
tion by those who have prepared papers for publication. 

In the operation of railroads safety is of major impor- 
tance to the managements, their employees, and the gen- 
eral public. It should be of particular interest to the mem- 
bers of your Associations, as it is they who have the 
responsibility of keeping the locomotives and cars in safe 
operating condition. Accordingly, my remarks will be 
devoted to some of the things. that affect safety. 

(1) In the past few years there have been serious acci- 
dents caused by the explosion of locomotive boilers as a 
result of overheating of the crown sheets due to low 
water. There is an immediate need to impress upon all 
who are engaged in the operation of the locomotives a 
full realization of the dangers involved if water is not 
maintained at a proper level, and of the necessity for vigi- 
lance to maintain a proper level, or promptly to ex- 
tinguish the fire if it cannot be maintained. ‘This seems 
to me to be a fertile field within which to develop devices 
that would reduce or eliminate such explosions. 

(2) The program for the installation of modern brake 
equipment on all freight cars adopted by the railroads 10 
years ago, and which was to be completed this year, is 
only about 50 per cent complete. In order to bring this 
program to a conclusion, the Commission now has under 
consideration the issuance of an order intended materially 
to speed up this program. 

(3) During the past several years certain railroads 
have installed train communication systems on portions 
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of their lines. These are experimental installations and 
differ considerably in the results obtained. Some require 
radio wave bands; others do not. If found practical, the 
number of such installations will undoubtedly increase, 
This will open a new field to many of your members who 
undoubtedly will have supervision over the installation 
and maintenance of such systems. 

(4) Recently several railroads have installed auxiliary 
headlights on some of their locomotives. These head- 
lights which may be used as regular headlights in case 
of an emergency are primarily for use in signaling, for 
which they employ stationary red and oscillating white 
or red lights. The members of your Associations would 
undoubtedly be benefited by looking into the possibilities 
of these auxiliary headlights. 

I call the attention of your members to these subjects as 
among those which are deserving of their careful study 
and consideration in connection with the constant effort 
further to improve conditions affecting safety of the rail- 
road employees and the traveling public. That there isa 
need for extraordinary diligence to increase the safety of 
railroad operation is evidenced by the fact that there has 
been a decided upward trend in accidents from all causes 
in the past three years. Due to war conditions heavy 
obligations have been placed on the railroads respecting 
proper operation and maintenance of their equipment. 


Maintenance and Upkeep of Locomotives 


A high point in the conditioning of locomotives for 
dependable and efficient service had been reached just 
previous to the beginning of the upturn in railroad tral- 
fic caused by our country’s preparedness efforts. Despite 
the generally good condition of practically all locomotives 
in use at that time and the presence of some stored loco- 
motives in serviceable condition, a shortage of locomo- 
tives quickly developed, and it was not possible to obtain 
new locomotives in sufficient number to fill the needs. 
With the aid of the ingenuity, skill, and knowledge de- 
veloped over a series of years, largely as a result of the 
meetings and work of the Coordinated Mechanical Asso- 
ciations, the railroads succeeded in placing certain prac- 
tically obsolete locomotives which had been in dead stor- 
age for 10 years or more in reasonably good condition 
for the service for which they were designed. Lacking 
many medern features, these locomotives were not get 
erally capable-of rendering the performance found neces 
sary under existing circumstances without unusual pre 
cautions being exercised in inspections and the application 
of repairs to various parts, much more frequently than 
is required for more modern locomotives. This condition 
and the increased intensive use of all locomotives, couple 
with shortages of manpowét and suitable material with 
which to make prompt and ‘substantial repairs, have te 
sulted, on some railroads, in general wear which cannot 
be adequately compensated for ‘by making piece-meal re 
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pairs. As a whole, care has been exercised to insure safe 
operation but in the meantime deterioration of such nature 
as can continue for considerable periods of time without 
causing complete failure has continued to accumulate. 
Notwithstanding present war conditions and the gigan- 
tic task imposed on the railroads, their record with re- 
spect to maintenance and upkeep of locomotives is better 
than it was during World War I. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, in which the Armistice of World War I 
was signed, 58 per cent of the locomotives inspected by 
Inspectors of our Bureau of Locomotive Inspection were 
found defective in some manner, and 4,433 of these loco- 
motives were ordered withheld from service because of 
the presence of defects which rendered use of the locomo- 





s and tives unsafe. Under the same standards of inspection in 
quire the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 11 per cent of the 
ul, the locomotives inspected were found defective in some re- 
Tease, spects, and 630 locomotives were ordered withheld from 
s who service because of the presence of defects which rendered 
lation use of the locomotives unsafe. 

ciliary Safety Legislation 

head- 

1 case The railroads, employees, mechanical associations, and 
g, for the public have been deeply concerned with all matters 
white relating to the promotion of safety of employees and trav- 
would elers on railroads as evidenced by a series of Federal laws 
bilities which have been enacted during the past 50 years or 


more. The. original safety appliance law was passed in 
ects as 1893 and was followed by the Accident Report Act, the 


study Hours of Service Act, the Locomotive Inspection Act, 

effort HM the Signal Inspection Act, and legislation to safeguard 

e rail- @# transportation of explosives. These acts serve a highly 

re isa [M desirable purpose under normal conditions, but they be- 

fety of come of special significance and importance in time of 

re has war. 

iil Causes of Accidents 

heavy 

ecting The number of accidents during the war period have 

ent. increased considerably. Among the contributing causes 
are the increased number of trains operated, the large 

es number of passengers carried on trains involved in acci- 


. dents, and increase in the amount of traffic hauled. How- 
eS 101 BM ever, causes of accidents under wartime conditions do not 
d just HMM differ materially from the causes of accidents under nor- 
d tral- HM tial peace-time conditions. Reference to a few accident- 
Despite HM investigation reports involving mechanical matters will 
notives HMM direct attention to certain of the many mechanical prob- 


d loco- Hi lems confronting the railroads. Fortunately, the arch-bar 
ocomo- HM truck is a thing of the past, so far as freight cars in inter- 
obtain HM change are concerned, but a recent accident which resulted 
needs. Hin the death of one and the injury of three employees, 
ige de- Mand the destruction of several cars and a signal tower, 
of the MB was caused by a broken truck side-frame. The car in- 
| Asso- i volved was not overloaded and speed was well below the 
n prac: BA maximum authorized. 

\d_stor- Notwithstanding the time and study which have been 
ndition BM devoted to the subject of hot boxes and means for their 
zacking HM prevention, broken journals, due to overheating, continue 
ot ger Bo be a relatively frequent cause of accidents. The acci- 
| neces: MM lent near Philadelphia in September 1943 which resulted 
jal pre Mi from an overheated journal attracted widespread public 
lication Hiattention because of the large loss of life and the large 
ly than number of personal injuries involved. 

yndition 


Other causes of accidents recently investigated, include 
alr a driving wheel tire becoming displaced from the wheel 
al wi center, an engine truck spring becoming displaced from 


ave c its seat, the buckling of cars due to improper brake oper- 
ue tion, the binding of boiler-bearing sliding-plates of en- 
neal fe- 





Ine as a result of improper distribution of spring-borne 
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weight, parting of a locomotive from the tender caused by 
a failure of a fusion weld which had been applied in an 
attempt to repair a previously broken reenforcing slab, a 
broken driving spring hanger which resulted in derail- 
ment of a locomotive and several cars of a passenger 
train, a side rod which became disconnected at the knuckle 
joint and punched holes through the outer and inner fire- 
box sheets, and one case in which the driving wheels were 
found to be less than permissible minimum gauge as a 
result of worn condition of the tool which was used in 
determining proper spacing. 


Statistics on Accidents 


Failures of parts, such as indicated, and occurrence of 
boiler explosions caused by overheating of crown sheets 
due to low water accentuate the necessity for taking all 
possible measures to increase the thoroughness of inspec- 
tion and the application of timely and substantial repairs 
to all parts where there is any doubt as to safe and de- 
pendable performance. 

The total number of accidents due to defects in equip- 
ment or roadway will, of course, fluctuate with the volume 
of business. For this reason the average number per bil- 
lion motive power miles (locomotive miles plus motor 
train miles) each year is of greater interest than the 
actual number. In reviewing such figures from 1930 to 
1943, I find that there was a marked decline from 1930 
to 1939, but an increase since that time. 








Number of Railway Train Accidents per Billion Motive 
Power Miles 
Caused by: 1930 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Defects or failures in equipment 3,158 1,643 1,794 1,666 2,097 2,585 
Defects in or improper main- 
tenance of way and structures 868 571 591 767 905 1,050 





For equipment defects the average for 1943, although 
much above that for 1939, is below the average for 1930 
but for defects in roadway the average for 1943 exceeds 
that for 1930. In this connection it is necessary to ex- 
plain that a reportable train accident is one that causes 
damage to railway property of $150 or more. The rise 
in the cost of labor and materials tends to increase the 
number of minor train accidents that are reportable. But 
allowing for this, it would still be true that the number 
of train accidents per billion power miles due to roadway 
defects was conspicuously high in 1943. 

As previously noted, the number of car-miles and 
gross ton-miles increased more rapidly than the locomo- 
tive miles, which would help in part to explain the in- 
crease in the averages here given. For train accidents 
reported as caused by negligence of employees the aver- 
age number per billion power miles declined from 2,659 
for 1930 to 1,504 for 1938 but increased to 4,001 for 
1943. The effect of the large turnover in railroad em- 





Number of Train Accidents Resulting from Mechanical 


Defects 
Per cent of 
1939 1943 increase 

Locomotive boilers and appur‘enances....... 1 9 800 
Other parts of locomotive and tenders.. 389 905 133 
BE Cth eke kw diay 68 46 9.ee ee aad ee 275 736 168 
Wiihecis Gmtk GSS a. ss. Si en ees .. cee 791 1,764 123 
Power Wrakes, €te.. 26.02 620. 04s , 46 82 78 
Hand brates, 00s. is. .60 0s dees 4  e%e 140 360 157 
Couplers ...... ‘ 2 Rng es ‘ 94 155 65 
Draft rigging ........ aes a - 120 364 203 
Car bodies; ei... idee. F5 F52% : 183 307 68 

Total defects in equipment ..... we . 2,039 4,682 130 
Bridges, trestles, culverts and tunnels : 3 1 Dec. 67 
Tee ee Ce NS | Fo cae sic hs hte See cps sedcs 25 56 124 
ee ear Pea eee : 290 754 160 
Frogs and switches PP eth Se ea / 171 511 199 
Interlocking and block signals ......... 2 2 fing 
i See oe eee eye 218 578 165 

Total defects in way and structures..... . 709 1,902 168 


















ployment is reflected in these figures. The types of me- 
chanical defects which have increased most rapidly as 
causes for train accidents are listed in the foregoing table. 

The largest percentage is shown for locomotives, boil- 
ers and appurtenances, but the totals are so small that the 
percentage is not of too much significance. Next to this 
item the largest relative increases are shown for draft 
rigging and frogs and switches, with trucks and rails and 
joints also high. 

The greater effect of the inexperience of employees 
than of mechanical defects in causing accidents is shown 
in the greater relative increase in collisions than in de- 
railments since 1939, collisions being usually the result 
of man failure and derailments of mechanical failure. 

















Collisions in 1939 and 1943 





Per cent of 

1939 1943 increase 
see OARS Ase oan. > net 68's baa ek aes 959 3,096 223 
AE oti OG z 6.6.05 i Sis 80 CARER he SOS 568 1,893 233 
OTR SONS Se 65S. ES Se ine een vs 1,527 4,989 227 
RR A oc od 8 sie waebinawas cdep eran 3,224 8,286 157 





Having given consideration to the responsibilities and 
opportunities confronting the mechanical officials of the 
railways, and the members of your associations, with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the factor of safety of the 
locomotive, consideration should also be given to the in- 
creased demand on the rolling stock due to the increased 
volume of business the railroads have been required to 
handle for the furtherance of the war effort. 


Survey of Rolling Stock 


Since statistics provide a clear picture of operating re- 
sults, several tables are submitted showing the perform- 
ance of the rolling stock from 1940 to 1943. 





Transportation Service of Class I Steam Railways 


Gross ton-miles of 
Car-miles, trains, freight and 


Locomotive 2 ; I 
i freight and passenger, including 


miles, freight, 


passenger Passenger locomotives, cars and 
and yard train contents 
Year (millions) (millions) (millions) 
$000 -3ih 5.450da0oidhs 1,188 27,270 1,406,000 
DIES hdd added open 1,362 " 32,068 1,671,000 
RO ee ects. eS 1,568 38,561 2,057,000 
0 a en eee ee 1,671 41,214 2,263,000 
Per cent of increase, 
1943 over 1940 ... 40.7 51.1 61.0 





railways withdrew from service “for sale or demolition’”’ 
16,635 locomotives and added only 2,475 new ones. To 
be sure, the new ones were more powerful than the ones 
retired, but the total power of all locomotives was less 
at the end than at the beginning of the ten year period. 
Similarly many more freight cars and passenger cars 
were retired than were installed new in the ten year 
period. 

That the railways were able to handle the increased 
traffic load notwithstanding a shrinking supply of equip- 
ment is explained by the expeditious repairing of the un- 
serviceable locomotives and cars, putting in service the 
stored locomotives, and making each unit of equipment 
run more miles per day. How the number of miles per 
locomotive day compare for the first 5 months of 1940 
and of 1944 is set forth in the following table. 





Miles per Locomotive Day 
First 5 months First 5 months 


Item of 1940 of 1944 
Serviceable road freight locomotives........ 106.0 124.8 
oe eS ena ee ca 69.7 107.7 
Serviceable road passenger ..........++++. 191.4 222.1 
FT ee ee ere arr 133.0 189.5 





Although the efficiency of many of the old locomotives 
has been increased by partial or complete rebuilding, and 
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addition of various improvements, the years ahead offer 
opportunity for a vast program of locomotive moderniza- 
tion. The figures as to the age grouping according to the 
year in which originally built are striking. 





—. 


‘Age of Steam Locomotives—Class I Steam Railways 
(as of December 31, 1942) 


Sefare Janmary id, BO2S: x cag ini h cod sits ot ag ibs dbs de deeds ck. 84.3 
Pe DEE Be AE 9b eR WC aos 048 a) 0 ans Oke eee ae ees 15.7 





The additional use made of freight cars during the war 
period is indicated by the miles per freight car day. 





Miles per Car Day 


First 5 months of 


—r 

1940 1944 
Servicenble :fraiaht : O06 ioi55 ds s:8 vig vcap bop nen veiw chee 36.6 50.9 
Pe RE NE ho tack as Kh Mew eeenns onadeewebs cca eee 33.4 49.7 





Here again there is an opportunity to modernize: As 
of January 1, 1943, 30.81 per cent of the freight carrying 
cars were over 25 years old, and of the passenger train 
cars 50.40 per cent were over 25 years old. (Figures as 
to cars compiled by American Railway Car Institute.) 


Deferred Maintenance . 


The intensive use of plant and equipment has undoubt- 
edly resulted in a considerable amount of deferred main- 
tenance, the extent of which is not known in the aggre- 
gate. Although the framing of a precise definition of 
what is deferred maintenance is difficult, it is generally 
understood to mean maintenance work left undone that 
ordinarily would be done if the necessary men, materials, 
and money were available. It does not mean all work 
necessary to bring the plant to an 100 per cent condition. 
There are some railways that are in very good condition 
with no apparent accumulation of deferred maintenance, 
but those carrying the main currents of traffic have had 
to postpone much work that would have been done if the 
necessary labor and materials had been available. This 
does not mean that the railways are breaking down. 
They have generally been able to keep the roadway and 
track up to a standard necessary for safe operation and 
to keep the equipment in serviceable condition. In many 
instances, however, they have not been able to apply 
maintenance and improvements to an extent equal to the 
deterioration caused by the heavy traffic and lapse of time 
since the war began. This fact is reflected in the dif- 
ference in the tenor of the comments of railway execu- 
tives in their reports to stockholders for the years 1943 
and 1941. 

In planning the replacement of anticipated equipment 
and making up deferred maintenance by repairs, the role 
of the mechanical experts will be an important one alter 
the war when the labor force and materials now diverted 
to war production will again be available for civilian work. 

Of recent years there has been a decided trend in sub- 
stituting Diesel for steam power, at first in yard service 
and now in,road service. In part the problems involved 
are for mechanical men who are making the comparisons 
of expense of operation of various types of locomotives 
with their performance in gross ton-miles and train hours, 
in the light of original cost, depreciation, and repails. 
There are also economic problems involved, such as the 
future supply of various types of fuel, the future rele 
tive cost of oil and coal, and the effeét on railway traffic 
volume of a diminished use of coal. Presumably the exe 
utives are receiving expert advice from their economists 
and mechanical experts ‘on this subject. 
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Statistics 


for Operating 
Officers 


ECORDS and statistics have definite limitations, as 
Rk well as advantages. The most important limita- 
tion is that statistics can never serve as a satisfac- 
tory substitute for “on the job” observations. The chief 
responsibility of division officers is to spend a larger por- 
tion of their time in outside supervision so they may con- 
trol division operations by direct contact on the ground. 
While statistics can aid in giving a general idea of opera- 
tions, they can be used most effectively in conjunction 
with extended observation so that the combination of the 
two produces a representative picture of actual conditions. 
Most superintendents are receiving sufficient reports 
to give them a comprehensive picture of division opera- 
tions as of today. Most of the reports referred to below 
are made daily, although in some cases, monthly sum- 
maries are also made where the reports lend themselves 
to the preparation of such information. ’ 

1. Passenger and Manifest Freight Performance Re- 
port: This report, which is usually available between 6 
and 8 a. m. daily, shows the previous 24-hr. performance. 
It shows the total number of trains operated, the number 
on time, the number making schedule, and the number 
which lost time, with the percentage in each group. This 
report usually shows for individual trains, the train num- 
her or symbol, the engine number, the number of loads 
and empties, the tonnage (of freight trains), the arrival 
and departure times at terminals and brief details of train 
detention. Frequently, this report also shows the total 
number of empty and extra freight trains operated during 
the last 24 hr, and the number of trains and cars moved 
on various subdivisions during the period. It also shows 
the temperature, weather and wind velocity. 

_ 2. Yard Situation Report: Usually available between 
6 and 8 a. m. daily, showing a summarized record of 
performance of the various yards on the division for the 
last 24 hr. It shows the total number of trains in and 
out, the number of loads and empties in and out, the 
number of cars interchanged to connections, the number 
ot loads on hand, classified and unclassified, the number 
ot loads and empties enroute to various yards, the num- 
ber of trains anticipated to arrive and trains waiting for 
power or in the yard ready to move but detained for 
various causes. On the larger divisions, in addition to 
this summary, detailed situation reports are furnished 
lor each yard and usually show the number of yard tricks 
worked and the number of transfer engines operated. 

3. Car Report: This report varies with the size of the 
division and shows the number of cars loaded, unloaded, 
and interchanged at individual stations, with a summary 
tor the division. In many cases, special reports are 


_—— 
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made for particular yards or particular subdivisions, 
showing the loaded and empty equipment on hand, such 
as coal cars in mine-loading territory or grain and flour 
cars in mill and elevator terminals. These reports usually 
show the number and kind of empty cars needed and 
enable forces of the chief dispatcher to anticipate the sup- 
ply and the demands for equipment. 


4. Rower and Crew Reports: These reports give a 
daily picture of the locomotives and crews available; en- 
route and ordered. Some power reports show the indi- 
vidual engine numbers of every locomotive on the division 
and the current status of each locomotive. 

5. Company Fuel Situation: This report is made daily 
and shows the supply of fuel available, enroute, on hand 
and needed. In some cases, it also shows the amount of 
fuel issued to freight and passenger locomotives. 

6. Abstract of Freight Train Performance: This ab- 
stract varies with the individual division, but items usually 
shown are the train number or symbol; the engine, con- 
ductor and engineer; the initial and final destinations ; 
the number of miles run; the time reporting, time depart- 
ing, time arrived, time relieved, time enroute, and the 
total elapsed time on duty until relieved; the number of 
loads and empties; and the tonnage in and out of the 
terminal. Some roads also show the locomotive rating, 
the standard tonnage rating and a percentage comparison 
of the tonnage handled to the standard. Other roads 
also show standard schedule time on the basis of the 
time-table and the comparison of the actual performance 
with the standard schedule time. Some roads summarize 
this abstract for daily cumulative figures. 

7. Terminal Report of Detailed Delays to Freight 
Trains Dispatched and Received: This report shows 
the time of arrival, time of relief, number of loads and 
empties, number of switches and in the case of interme- 
diate or initial terminals the time ordered, time made up, 
time engine was available, time train departed and details 
of delays. 

8. Terminal Report of Handling Locomotives: Ap- 
parently this report is not used universally, but where it 
is used it shows the time of arrival, the locomotive, the 
time it arrived at the roundhouse, the time spent in the 
roundhouse, the time available for service, the time or- 
dered and the time it left the yard, with a daily summary 
of the total time consumed in each operation. 

9. Daily Overtime Reports: Most railroads require 
daily reports of overtime on through freight, local, road 
switch and transfer runs, as well as yard assignments. 
Some of the reports express the amount of overtime in 
hours and minutes, which makes the figures available 
more promptly than when it is necessary to translate 
them into cost figures. For daily reports, it is the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that amounts be expressed in 
hours and minutes, so that the figures may be available 
more promptly. 

10. Freight Station Performance (at Larger Stations 
Only): These reports show the number of clerical posi- 
tions, the number of foremen, the number .of platform 
workers and similar details, together with the tonnage 
of local freight handled. They are usually made daily. 


Miscellaneous Reports 


Other reports furnished currently but not necessarily 
on a daily basis, depending on the subjects covered, but 
that are apparently considered important are: 


1. Train accidents, “break-in-two” and personal injury reports. 
2. Signal test reports. 

3. Work train report. 

4. Station traffic report. 






























Most of the railroads report that comprehensive figures 
prepared by the general auditing office are usually not 
available until a month to six weeks after the close of the 


period which is covered by the data. The result is that 
such a great period of time has elapsed that the data are 
of minor value in controlling current operations. On two 
or three railroads, however, quite complete efficiency 
factor statistics are furnished by the auditor with unbe- 
lievable promptness (less than four days). We. show 
below the statistics that we consider most important. 


Comparative Statistics 


1. Train Efficiency: Many statistics concerning train 
tonnage are made up daily from the abstract of freight 
train performance. Such statistics show for each day and 
in cumulative figures to date, the total gross tonnage 
handled, the number of trains operated, and the average 
gross tons per train. On some divisions, these data are 
kept separate for individual train schedules. On other 
divisions, all through trains are kept separate from local 
and switch runs, but a summarized average shows the 
overall train load for the division. Most reports show 
comparisons with the previous year and the previous 
month. 

Some, in addition to showing increases or de- 
creases in the number of trains run and the gross tons 
per train, show the percentage of increase or decrease 
between comparative periods. Other reports take into 
account the tonnage handled in relation to the percentage 
of maximum locomotive rating, thereby giving proper 
influence to the type of power used, and reflecting how 
effectively various classes of locomotives have been Joaded. 
One road uses a locomotive rating factor based on a 
standard rating necessary to handle trains on standard 
schedules, instead of basing its rating on the maximum 
capacity of the locomotive. 

2. Yard Efficiency: Nearly every railroad uses the 
same kind of yard efficiency statistics. All of them show 
the total number of cars handled, the total number of 
yard engines, the total engine hours, the number of 
yardmasters and yard clerks, the number of transfers, 
transfer hours and wage costs for various items. These 
are summarized daily to show the number of cars handled 
per engine hour and the cost per car and comparisons are 
usually given with the same day of the previous month 
and of the previous year. In addition, cumulative fig- 
ures are usually shown to date. 

3. Freight Station Efficiency: Most railroads compile 
daily figures for large freight stations, showing the num- 
ber of tons of LCL freight handled per trucker hour 
and the cost per ton handled, all based on the usual com- 
parison. Where numerous large freight stations are 
operated on the division, it is recommended that these 
statistics be used. 

4. Fuel Efficiency: Most railroads apparently compile 
fuel efficiency statistics on a monthly basis. Two report- 
ing roads, however, provide them at more frequent inter- 
vals, one making a daily report four days after the day 
covered and the other making a weekly report one week 
after the week covered. These reports show the pounds 
of coal used per 1,000 gross ton-miles in through freight 
service, and the cost of the fuel for the same units. 

5. Daily Payroll Comparisons: One reporting road 
makes a daily payroll comparison of actual payrolls with 
those for the same day of the previous year. This report 
shows payroll expense separated by the amounts charge- 
able to supervision, passenger station, freight station, 
yard force, yard engine, passenger trains, freight trains, 
other trains, signal operation, signal maintenance and 
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miscellaneous. These figures are compared with the esti- 
mated figures submitted previously, in addition to com- 
paring them with corresponding figures for the previous 
year. They are summarized to produce a daily cost per 
car for freight, passenger and yard service. 

Those roads which do not use a centralized accounting 
system usually have a division accountant, who, with ap- 
propriate forces, compiles much of the current statistical 
data. On such roads, the problem of obtaining up-to-date 
statistics promptly appears much less than on those where 
centralized accounting is used. On roads which do em- 
ploy centralized accounting, a number of divisions report 
employing a clerk who might be classed as a division 
statistician. A suggestion has been made that such a po- 
sition might well be established on most of the larger 
divisions, and we recommend its favorable consideration. 

If established, such a position should be in the nature 
of that of a subordinate officer so that an individual with 
the necessary qualifications may be selected for the job. 
Such an individual should have some background of 
training in the preparation and use of statistics. He 
should also have a fair general idea of yard and road 
operations, as well as of the accounts pertaining to opera- 
tion. Aside from his duties of supervising the prepara- 
tion of reports and statistics so that they may be of maxi- 
mum value, the division statistician should be valuable in 
making special analyses and reports of selected operations 
for the superintendent and other division officers. He 
might, of his own volition, initiate studies which would 
prove of considerable assistance. In supervising the 
data being prepared currently, he would have an oppor- 
tunity to suggest the revision and simplification of forms 
and tabulations to express more adequately the informa- 
tion needed, and the elimination of that no longer needed. 
He could be of maximum assistance in preparing factual 
support and data as to savings anticipated, for arguments 
for roadway and equipment projects. If permitted to 
make occasional on-the-ground studies of various opera- 
tions, his background could be broadened so that his 
services would be more valuable in checking weak spots 
in division operation. Part of his responsibility would 
be to relieve division officers of the time taken to analyze 
daily reports and comparative statistics, at the same time 
“high-lighting” to them the things he finds most worthy 
of immediate attention. 


Recommendations 


In conclusion, your committee makes the following 
aria ogra : 


. That superintendents and all other operating off- 
cers must never*overlook the fact that reports and statis- 
tics are no substitute for ‘on-the-job’ observation or 
supervision of operating practices. 

2. That consideration be given to the continuation of 
the study of statistics to develop appropriate information 
covering maintenance of way and equipment operations 
for which superintendents, under the divisional plan of 
operation, may be responsible. 

3. That the use of graphical charts to show trends of 
comparative figures over a 5 or 10-yr. period be given 
serious consideration, with the thought that they may be 
of assistance in developing standard efficiency factors and 
to give an overall picture. 

4. That on the larger divisions, consideration be given 
to the appointment of a subordinate officer to serve as 
division statistician. 

5. That superintendents work with accounting depart- 
ment officers to investigate the possibility of more prompt 
preparation of auditing department compari statistics. 
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Railroads-in- War 


News 





Users Dodge Cost 
of Transportation 


Growing tendency to pass load 
to taxpayers is noted by 
Robert S. Henry 


“The country may count on the continu- 
ance of technological progress in railroad- 
ing. It may count upon the continuance of 
co-operation within the railroad business 
and between railroads and those who use 
them. But continued investment of private 
capital in improved plant and equipment— 
the third great factor in successful rail- 
roading and satisfactory rail service—may 
not be counted upon with the same cer- 
tainty, for reasons entirely outside of and 
beyond the business of railroading itself.” 
So spoke Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant 
to the president of the Association of Am- 
erican Railroads, in a September 26 ad- 
dress at the fiftieth annual Public Works 
Congress of the American Public Works 
Association, held at St. Paul, Minn. 


Private Capital Crowded Out — “In 
the twenty years just before the present 
war began,” the speaker already had pointed 
out, “more money was spent on fixed trans- 
portation plant other than railroads— 
waterways, airways and highways, as dis- 
tinguished from the vehicles which operate 
over them—than had been spent on the 
whole railroad system of the United States 
in more than a century. By far the greater 
part of the money so spent on other ways 
of transportation came from taxes, while 
more than 98 per cent of the investment in 
railroads was the private funds of private 
investors.” 

Colonel Henry went on to say, “I am 
not suggesting that government should not 
engage in public works of transportation. 
There are some things which only govern- 
ment can do. However, when government 
uses its taxing power to compel all its citi- 
zens to support any form of commercial 
business which cannot support itself—and 
which demonstrates that it cannot sup- 
port itself by being unwilling even to try— 
the ill effect goes beyond even the imposi- 
ton on the taxpayer. . . . The govern- 
ment’s power to tax can be used, with the 
best intentions in the world, to foster, sub- 
sidize, promote and support the enlargement 
of business competition which impairs, or 
even destroys, private earning power. 


How Can Private Capital Compete? 
“2 herein, it seems to me,” he continued, 
“ls the grave danger of too eager a devo- 
tion to the idea of public works, especially 
those offered not as measures which are, 
or can be made, self-supporting by charges 
upon those who use them but as measures 
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for the creation of jobs or some other 
collateral purpose, and which will not and 
are not expected to be_ self-supporting. 
Of course they could be paid for and sup- 
ported from the taxing power—as so much 
of our transportation business is now— 
but with enough of that, sooner or later 
there would no longer be sufficient earn- 
ings to support private business in com- 
petition. And should that day come, who 
would pay the taxes upon which, at bottom, 
public works and public employment de- 
pend ?” 

In developing his theme, the speaker 
observed that “transportation ‘in the United 
States stands in a curiously dual relation 
to the general economy of the country. In 
some aspects, transportation is a sort of 
economic step-child, grudgingly supported 
because it must be. In others, it is the 
pampered pet of the economy, showered 
with largesse. .. . 

“Many persons who don’t mind at all 
spending their money for a tangible thing, 
something that they can wrap up in a 
package and take home with them, don’t 
like to pay the cost of a service, such as 
transportation—a thing which, though very 
real and absolutely essential, is intangible. 


(Continued on page 520) 


Transportation Corps Operates 
Cherbourg Railroad Lines 


The train movements section of the 
Transportation Corps operating battalion, 
sponsored by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been running all railroad 
lines in the Cherbourg Peninsula since early 
in July, Headquarters, E. T. O. now re- 
veals. Initial operations, which were de- 
scribed on page 449 of the September 16 
Railway Age, involved the running of work 
trains, but since the opening of the lines 
from Cherbourg, the report states crews 
have been operating regular passenger, 
freight and troop trains, ambulance and 
prisoner-of-war trains. 

The train movements section is headed by 
Ist Lt. W. J. B. Gunion, battalion railroad 
dispatcher, and former chief tram dis- 
patcher for the Baltimore & Ohio, at Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Col. Carr Now Heads Railway 
Grand Division 


Lt. Col. William S. Carr, former assist- 
ant superintendent of the New Haven divi- 
sion of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and formerly in command of the 
railroad’s own railway operating battalion, 
first in Ft. Wayne, Ind., and later in Eng- 
land, has been promoted to full colonel in 
charge of a railway grand division over- 
seas. As previously noted by Railway Age, 
the New Haven’s own battalion was the 
first railway unit to land in France. 


Car Supply Remains 
Tight, Says Johnson 


Asks help of shippers to assure 
capacity loading and strict 
car conservation 


A recent conference in Washington, D. 

C., of representatives of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards, and 
Office of Defense Transportation resulted 
in agreement on the part of the shipper 
groups to maintain their transportation con- 
servation activities and strict observance of 
General Order ODT 18A, prescribing ca- 
pacity loading of freight cars, according to 
a statement by O. D. T. Director J. Mon- 
roe Johnson. 
* Meetings of these shipper organizations 
will emphasize the importance and neces- 
sity of car efficiency methods, he said, and 
particularly the point that there should be 
no relaxation in conserving the use of 
available transportation facilities. 

“The transportation problems will not be 
automatically solved upon the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe,” Colonel Johnson 
wrote to the regional chairmen of the Ship- 
pers Advisory Board after the conference. 
“On the contrary the help of the Advisory 
Boards is needed now more than ever in 
order that there will be no failure or even 
a partial failure in furnishing transportation 
to the nation during the transition period, 
which is in prospect. 

“The readjustment and shifting of our 
military strength to the Pacific,” he con- 
tinued, “will bring new problems and in- 
creased burdens which will require the 
closest vigilance of all concerned until the 
vast quantities of supplies and troops have 
been channeled, moved to and relocated in 
the proper areas.” For some time to come 
the O. D. T. director expects the supply 
of box, refrigerator and open top cars to 
continue “tight.” 


Relaxes Tank Car Controls 


Acting, it was said, in line with changes 
that are taking place in petroleum transpor- 
tation, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion on September 25 revoked its General 
Order No. 7, revised 2, which assigned ex- 
clusively to the east coast petroleum service 
all tank cars allotted to that service. Per- 
mits for the use of the smaller tank cars in 
that service no honger will be required, it 
was explained. 

Permit requirements applicable to tank 
cars have been so amended that permits 
no longer are required for the use of tank 
cars for shipments moving more than 100 
miles. The minimum previously in effect - 
was 200 miles. These relaxations have been 
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made, according to Fayette B. Dow, O. D.T. 
assistant director in’charge of liquid trans- 
port, because the greater use of marine and 
pipeline facilities has shortened the hauls by 
rail and eased the tank car supply situation, 
although the railroads are continuing to 
haul as“many barrels of oil per day as they 
were several months ago. 


Users Dodge Cost 


of Transportation 
(Continued from page 519) 


And so there is a constant effort to avoid 
transportation charges. 


What Does “Cheap” Mean? — “To 
cutting costs there could be no possible 
objection. The way by which America 
has come so far so fast is the way of 
reduced costs and charges and increased 
use. But much of the effort to reduce or 
avoid transportation charges is directed 
not to cutting true costs but to shifting 
them—an effort to create cheap transpor- 
tation no matter how much it costs, so 
long as someone else pays for it... . 

“The great paradox of transportation in 
our time is that so much of all this in- 


escapable cost is so completely ignored 
by the users, and so successfully shifted to 
those who are merely taxpayers. . . . It 
was not always so. The early canals, for 
example, back in the days when a canal 
represented the best available in trans- 
portation efficiency, collected tolls from 
those who operated boats upon them in 
an amount which, it was planned, would 
make the canal self-supporting. The same 
principle applied to the early turnpike 
roads, when they, too, represented the best 
then available in land transportation. 

“The principle is retained, to a more 
or less adequate extent, in relation to 
highways through user taxes applied to 
highway vehicles. I shall not here dis- 
cuss the adequacy or inadequacy of these 
charges. . . . But when we come to the 
waterways, the principle of self-support 
through charges borne by the user rather 
than the general taxpayer has been aban- 
doned. And as for the airways, which 
have grown up in these latter years, the 
principle of user support never even began 
to be applied. It rarely seems to occur to 
anyone that the commercial users of the 
facilities created by the taxpayers should 
be expected to contribute anything toward 
meeting the tremendous outlays made on 
their behalf.” 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since September 16, and which are of interest 
to railways: ' 


Copper Wire and Cable—Unless projected re- 
quirements for copper wire and cable are ma- 
terially altered, the reduced military demands, 
after “V-E” Day, will permit copper wire and 
cable mill facilities to accept and deliver orders 
other than authorized controlled material orders 
in a pattern and of a copper content approach- 
ing pre-war levels, the W. P. B. declared re- 
cently. W. P. B. plans elimination of all un- 
necessary governmental controls, reports and 
directions on cessation of European hostilities, 
officials said. Retention is intended only for 
those controls needed to insure fulfillment of 
military requirements for victory over Japan. 
Industry members recommended that allocation 
of refined copper and. directed production and 
distribution of intermediate shapes should be con- 
tinued until victory is achieved over both Ger- 
many and Japan. The basis for this recom- 
mendation was the possibility that the supply of 
copper after “V-E” Day will be less than the 
amount needed to take care of military and ci- 
vilian requirements. Allocation of the material 
would then assure all wire companies—independ- 
ent and producer-controlled—of a fair share of 
the copper available for civilian use, industry 
members pointed out. Pre-war orders consumed 
considerably more copper than at present, how- 
ever, manpower and manufacturing costs now 
considerably exceed the pre-war pattern. Tin, 
crude rubber and certain chemicals used as com- 
ponents of copper wires and cables are still 
in tight supply and it is likely that strict con- 
trol of these materials will continue after the 
defeat of Germany, a Copper Division repre- 
sentative said. 


Freon-12—Faced with a critical shortage of 
Freon-12 due to the inability of present operating 
hydrofluoric acid plants to fill approximately 35 
per cent of their expected October quota, the 
Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Industry Advisory Committee recently recom- 
mended that facilities for producing the acid, an 
important component of Freon-12, be expanded 
and production increased. The committee said 
that shortages of Freon-12 will prevent present 
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restrictions on air conditioning from being re- 
moved and will seriously affect their industry. 

Plywood—Control over the distribution of soft- 
wood plywood under Order L-150 should be 
continued beyond the end of hostilities in Europe, 
the Softwood Plywood Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended at its recent meeting. Mili- 
tary demand is still high, and any cutbacks: in 
some types of plywood will be offset by demands 
for other items which cannot now be filled. There 
are no surpluses either at mills or in military 
stocks ,and distributors’ stocks are critically low, 
W. P. B. officials pointed out. Present produc- 
tion of softwood plywood is at the rate of 125,- 
000,000 sq. ft. per month. Unfilled orders 
held by the industry total 425,000,000 square 
feet, the largest backlog since the beginning of 
the war. The manpower situation remains criti- 
cal and a resultant decline in production is fore- 
seen by committee members. The industry now 
has an eight-week log inventory, members said. 
This is expected to decrease because many log- 
ging operations are closed on account of fire 
hazards at this season of the year. Lack of 
heavy duty tires for logging may also cause a 
decrease in log inventories, they added. 





Rails and Track Accessories—The W. P. B. 
is now planning to make a larger allocation 
of rails and track accessories to the various 
domestic transportation systems in 1945. This 
will be possible under the modified program for 
war after “V-E” Day. Anticipating the ability 
of the industry to produce more for domestic 
industry, G. M. Cornell, deputy director, Trans- 
portation Equipment division, has written to the 
various transportation systems: 

“Kindly send us, as. soon as possible, your 
estimated requirements for 1945 of the five items 
listed below, both by quarters and total for the 
year. 

1. New rail in net tons. 

2. Track accessories for new rail in net tons.* 

3. Track material for new rail in dollar value.** 

4. Track accessories for other than new rail 
in net tons.* 

5. Track material for other than new rail in 
dollar value.** 

* Track accessories consist of tie plates, spikes, 
rail joints and bolts. 

** Track material consists of frogs, switches, 


crossings, switch stands and other manufactured 
items that are generally included in track work. 


“Final authorization will be issued by the War 
Production Board in the usual manner when 
firm allotments are made for each quarter.” 

Tractors—Military demand for tracklaying trac. 
tors will remain high in 1945 even if European 
hostilities cease, according to W. P. B. Com. 
bined estimated military and civilian demand for 
1945 still exceeds the industry’s total production 
capacity. From present indications, no Class | 
tractors (the heaviest type) and very few trac- 
tors in Classes II through V will be available 
for general contractor use. In view of this 
situation, the advisory committee recommended 
that Order L-53, controlling the distribution of 
tractors, be retained after “V-E” Day until such 
time as requirements and production are more 
evenly balanced. The tractor industry will not 
have to face reconversion problems, since it has 
been supplying for war use the same types of 
tractors it produces in peace-time. Approximately 
85 per cent of tractors in Classes I through IV 
are now going to the military. Cutbacks in mili- 
tary demands should they occur later, will merely 
make a change in the distribution pattern, of- 
ficials said. The overall demand for repair 
parts will probably lessen in 1945, but, the sup. 
ply of certain critical parts will be tight at times. 
Committee members recommended that the order 
controlling repair parts, L-53-b, should be re. 
laxed when conditions warrant such action, but 
that it should not be revoked immediately. The 
order now requires manufacturers to ship up to 
65 per cent of their production of repair parts 
for military use, if the military places orders for 
them. 


Varnish—Upon the recommendation of the Na- 
tural Resin Importers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, the W. P. B. is requesting a 5,000-ton 
allocation of Congo gum copal (imported from 
the Belgian Congo and used to manufacture 
varnish and other protective coatings) for 1945 
from the Combined Raw Materials Board. 


Prices 


Castings—Gray iron castings sold by regular 
resellers as parts or sub-assemblies of the kinds 
listed in Appendix A or B of MPR 136 were 
removed from coverage of MPR 244, on Sep- 
tember 21, by the O. P. A. At the same time, 
malleable iron castings of the same type were 
removed from the coverage of MPR 241. This 
action, effective September 25, was taken to elim- 
inate possible conflicts of jurisdiction between 
these two regulations and MPR 136. 

Eastern Forest Products—Revision of the east- 
ern primary forest products regulation 2RMPR 
216 and transfer of its provisions dealing with 
products other than railroad ties to three new 
regulations for purposes of simplification and 
better administration were announced on Sep- 
tember 22. This action, effective September 26, 
provides a separate regulation for each of the 
four types of forest products formerly covered 
by 2RMPR 216, as follows: 

3rd RMPR 216—Eastern Railroad Ties. 

MPR 558—Eastern Wooden Mine Materials 
and Industrial Blocking. 

MPR 559—Eastern Poles and Piling. 

MPR 560—Northern White Cedar Poles and 
Piling. 

No changes have been made in the price level. 
Except for a few minor changes in language 
made for purposes of clarification and the addi- 
tion of a few minor provisions, each regulation 
contains the identical price tables and other pro- 
visions applicable to the type of product it now 
covers that previously formed part of 2RMPR 
216. Establishment of separate regulations has 
been approved by each of the four industry ad- 
visory committees concerned. The new eastern 
poles and piling regulations includes one minor 
change representing a slight reduction in the 
weights of long piling and correcting an a)- 
normal weight relationship between the shorter 
and longer lengths. The weights on long piling 
50 ft. and longer and 12 in. in diameter and 
larger have been recomputed and reduced to cor- 
respond with the weight per cubic foot of all 
other lengths. The principal change to be found 
in the eastern railroad ties regulation requires 
that all tie contractors register with the O. P. A. 
Lumber Branch in Washington by November. 1, 
1944, Previously ,sellers could automatically 
qualify for such status by meeting certain con- 
ditions. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





I. C. C. Chairman 
Replies to Wheeler 


Insists Commission has been 
alert; hard times and 
W. P. B. balked it 


When wartime restrictions that now pre- 
vent extensive installations of railroad 
safety devices are’ removed, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will take “such 
further action as it may find to be appro- 
priate” to bring about the utmost possible 
safety in railroad operation, I. C. C, Chair- 
man Willidm J. Patterson has informed 
Senator Wheeler of Montana in a letter, 
dated September 23, which was in reply to 
the senator’s statement (reported in Rail- 
way Age last week, page 487) assailing 
the commission for its “long lethargy” in 
“commanding” the railroads to install safe- 
ty devices. 

“In accordance with our practice,” wrote 
Chairman Patterson, the commission is now 
investigating the collision near Terre 
Haute, Ind., which was the immediate oc- 
casion for Senator Wheeler’s charges, and 
“a report setting forth the facts developed 
will be issued and recommendations made 
as provided for by the accident investiga- 
tion law, and such other action will be 
taken as may be warranted.” 


What I. C. C.’s Power Is—The letter 
went on to point out that “the accident in- 
vestigation law does not empower the com- 
mission to require corrective action with re- 
spect to any of the conditions disclosed by 
accident investigations. Under its terms 
the commission is authorized only to inves- 
tigate accidents, and to issue reports to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems proper. Any action other than rec- 
ommendations, which may be taken to bring 
about the compulsory installation of safety 
devices shown to be necessary as a result 
of accident investigations, must be taken 
under other provisions of law.” 

The commission is “alert to its responsi- 
bilities,” the chairman declared, and it “has 
taken extensive and far-reaching action to 
effectuate provisions of law which are in- 
tended to bring about the use of safety de- 
vices.” For example, he explained, it has 
from time to time “issued orders which 
have led to the installation of automatic 
train stop and train control devices on sev- 
eral thousand miles of railroad line, and 
has also instituted a proceeding which has 
resulted in very substantial improvements 
In power brake equipment for the control 
of trains.” 


_ Spectacular Accidents Not Necessar- 
ily the Most Lethal—The chairman then 
turned to that part of Senator Wheeler’s 
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statement in which it was asserted that 
“sharp disagreement” with the commission’s 
alleged “attitude of inaction” had been ex- 
pressed by the late Joseph B. Eastman “six- 
teen years ago.’ The occasion for that ex- 
pression, said Mr. Patterson, was a pro- 
ceeding to determine whether an order re- 
quiring additional automatic train control 
installations should be issued. “The com- 
mission found that there was greater need 
for other safety improvements,’ he ob- 
served, “and decided that it should not at 
that time issue a further order requiring 
automatic train control installations, as such 
an order would prevent railroad manage- 
ments from exercising their judgment as 
to the best manner in which the limited 
funds available for safety purposes could 
be used to secure increased safety on rail- 
roads.” In disagreement with this decision, 
he explained, Commissioner Eastman was 
of the opinion that the commission should 
insist on additional train control installa- 
tions at that time. 

“There was then and there is now ample 
ground for honest differences of opinion as 
to the best policy and procedure in the pub- 
lic interest,” continued the I. C. C. chair- 
man. “This is particularly true at the pres- 
ent time in view of the development and 
extensive installation during the past two 
decades of improved railway safety systems 
such as cab signal systems and centralized 
traffic control systems. Also, the develop- 
ment of various new train communication 
systems as a means for improving and safe- 
guarding railroad operation is receiving in- 
creasing attention.” 


Continued Improvement — While the 
commission in 1928 did not require the ex- 
tension of the train control installations, 
“numerous other orders have been issued by 
the commission which have resulted in ex- 
tensive improvements of existing installa- 
tions of safety devices and systems,” the 
letter pointed out. “In many cases major 
reconstruction and replacement projects in- 
volving large expenditures have been re- 
quired. Substantial progress in this im- 
provement program has been accomplished. 
In addition, numerous investigations con- 
cerning the need for increased protection in 
specific locations have been completed, and 
other investigations of this character are 
now in progress. . .. Certain of these instal- 
lations have been completed, others are now 
in progress, and in some cases the projects 
are being held in abeyance because of in- 
ability to secure the required materials 
and manpower.” 


W. P. B. Impedes Betterments — 
Moreover, Mr. Patterson said further, the 
railroads were relatively free from serious 
accidents in the pre-war period of light 
traffic when funds were not available to 
many carriers for extensive improvements. 

(Continued on page 529) 


Jeffers Denounces 
“Anti-Trust” Suit 


Terms it a pre-election poli- 
tical device also aimed 
at the I.C.C. 


After describing the Political Action 
Committee of the C.I.O. as a pernicious 
influence that has snaked its way into 
American politics, W. M. Jeffers, presi- 
dent,. Union Pacific, denounced the anti- 
trust suit now pending against the rail- 
roads in an address delivered before the 
convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Chicago on September 26. 


How Loyalty Is Rewarded—“When 
war came,” “Mr. Jeffers said, “the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked industry 
for a miracle. The railroad industry 
stripped fo the waist and pitched in. It 
strained every muscle. It played its part 
magnificently. The military departments 
of the government have said so. The Office 
of Defense Transportation has said so. 
Second only to the men on our battle fronts 
in Europe and in the far Pacific, the rail- 
road employees of this nation have been 
the country’s first line of defense. They 
have stood up to their jobs as real patri- 
otic American citizens. They have deserved, 
but they have not received, any Army and 
Navy E’s or any other decorations for their 
performance. The railroad men of this 
country have taken a beating through these 
past three years, but they have taken that 
beating standing up and they will be erect 
and ready when this conflict is over. 

“The railroad industry and the railroad 
men felt fully justified in throwing out 
their collective chests. And now their re- 
ward has come—they have finally been 
recognized by Washington in the middle of 
this sustained nerve-wracking effort; a 
grateful government has, through its De- 
partment of Justice, pinned a medal on that 
chest—an injunction suit in federal court 
which challenges the integrity, the intelli- 
gence and the loyalty of railroads and rail- 
road men. 


D. J. Tries Its Case in the Papers— 
“Far be it from me to attempt to try that 
suit from a public rostrum. The Depart- 
ment of Justice ballyhooed the suit before 
it was brought as an advance agent bally- 
hoos a circus. Since the suit was brought, 
the Department of Justice has tried the 
issues in every part of the newspapers ex- 
cept the lovelorn column—and I expect it 
will overflow there soon—since it is a 
device of Cupid—wooing votes. 

“The suit was brought in the West— 
Lincoln, Nebr., the home town of Wendell 
Berge, assistant attorney general in charge 
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of the Anti-Trust division, probably to give 
him a chance to visit the home folks. The 
South has been pretty noisy in its advocacy 
of adjustment of railroad rates. The West 
has been quit content except for sporadic 


outbursts. But a campaign is on. Political 
fences in the West have to be rebuilt. The 
political fences in the South are thought 


to be in a better state of repair. So the 
suit was brought in the West. Editorial 
writers throughout the country have 


pointedly called the turn. It is politics. 
Wendell Berge did not dictate the edi- 
torials. 

“Mr. Berge evidences great pride in the 
discovery of a secret weapon used by the 
western railroads—the Commissioner Plan 
Agreement. He places great stress upon it. 
This agreement became effective on De- 
cember 1, 1932. If it was a secret, Mr. 
Berge, possibly because he was a very 
young man at that time, was one of the 
few who were not let in on the secret. 
Several members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, including the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, knew about the plan 
before the agreement was signed and were 
impressed with it. Railway and _ traffic 
magazines carried a story about it as did 
the press generally. Thirty-four railroad 
chief executives signed the agreement. And 
if 34 railroad executives and their numerous 
assistants and subordinates knew about it 
and it remained a secret, then an unprece- 
dented phenomenon occurred in the business 
world, 


F. D. R. Counseled Co-operation— 
“In 1932 we were in the depth of the worst 
depression in our history. Mr. Biddle and 
his assistant, Mr. Berge, who have secured 
the bulk of their railroad knowledge from 
riding in Pullman drawing rooms paid for 
by taxpayers, hever got near enough in 
those days to a railroad executive to see 
the furrows depression worries had plowed 
in his brow. Railroads were plunging into 
bankruptcy and receivership. President 
Roosevelt, then as now candidate Roosevelt, 
knew something about the plight of the 
railroads. In a speech made in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in September, 1932, he dis- 
cussed the railroad question at length and 
sympathetically. His speech deserves quite 
full quotation but the clock rules it out. 

“In that speech, Mr. Roosevelt developed 
the thought that ‘the wastes of competition 
have become more and more insupportable.’ 
‘I believe,’ he said, ‘the policy of enforced 
competition between railroads can be car- 
ried to unnecessary lengths.’ In the 1931 
15 per cent rate increase case (which was 
decided against the railroads except in 
small part) the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to support its decision, pointed the 


‘necessit)? for the railroads ‘to co-operate 


more efficiently with each other and to 
reduce waste, both in service and rates’ 
and expressed the confidence that it could 
be minimized but that this would require ‘a 
greater degree of co-operation than railroad 
executives have yet been willing to put into 
practice.’ 

“The western railroads, sensing the wis- 
dom of the attitude of both Mr. Roosevelt 
and the Commission, decided to-do some- 
thing about it. And now that the depression 
has been temporarily bridged, and the Com- 
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Suggests “Shippers’ Board 
Method” with Rates 


Alvin W. Vogtle—chairman of the 
Southeast Shippers Conference, for- 
merly president of the National As- 
sociation of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, and vice-president (traffic 
and sales), De Bardeleben Coal Cor- 
poration—has proposed that shippers 
and railroad officers. meet together 
“in an informal and friendly atmos- 
phere for exchange of ideas in 
freight-rate matters to mutual ad- 
vantage.” For example, he said, “it 
is not at all too early to begin dis- 
cussion of retention of the benefit of 
the lowest possible cost transporta- 
tion in the post-war period through 
maintenance of war-time efficiencies 
in the use of the transportation 
plant..” 

Mr. Vogtle made his proposal at 
a luncheon on September 20 at At- 
lanta, attended by leading shippers 
and railroad traffic officers of the 
South—following a brief comparison 
of railroad performance in the two 
world wars. If carrier and customer 
cooperation can achieve the results it 
has achieved in the utilization of 
transport plant, doubtless, he be- 
lieves, such co-operation is a tech- 
nique which is worth a trial in other 
segments of carrier-shipper relation- 
ships. 











missioner Plan Agreement has outlived its 
usefulness and been terminated, these rail- 
roads are solemnly charged with having 
broken the law. How can the railroads 
chart a course when somebody insists on 
tampering with the compass What secu- 
rity can man, woman or child built on? 
Security of the Biddle-Berge type is built 
on quicksand. 


“Insinuations” on I. C. C.—“I am 
going to pass over the facts that during the 
depression the railroads of the West 
pioneered the streamline trains, low cost 
popular transportation, sped up the service, 
improved equipment and service to the 
extent that when war came they were ready 
and competent to carry the unprecedented 
load. I am also going to pass over the 
insinuations of Mr. Berge concerning the 
ineffectiveness of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate rates when I know 
and every railroad man and every shipper 
knows how conscientiously and competently 
the Commission has exercised its powers 
always with an eye to fairness. I am going 
to pass over the discrepancy between Mr. 
Berge’s assertion that the investigations of 
the Department of Justice ‘show that over 
99 per tent of the rates filed become “law- 
ful rates” without any review by the Com- 
mission’ with the statement of the Com- 
mission in its 57th annual report, issued 
November 1, 1943, that 

‘Analysis of the filings of tariffs in a recent 
year showed that approximately 40 per cent of 
the total number lodged in our Bureau of 
Traffic, and reported in our annual report for the 


ear, stated rates which either had been required 
y us, or had received our formal approval as 


justified under the act, or the filing was per. 
mitted upon administrative consideration of the 
applications for special permission.” A large num 
ber of the total number of tariffs above reported 
as filed with us do not either affect the rate leye} 
or change any rate.’ 

“It is my opinion that while the artiller, 
of the Department of Justice is aimed dj- 
rectly at the railroads, the real target js 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is a regulatory body created by and respon- 
sible to Congress. 


Constitution Forgotten—“The Depart- 
ment of Justice is gunning for monopolies 
Since Pearl Harbor about 140 anti-trust 
suits have been brought. A little intro- 
spection by the Department will discover a 
monopoly right at its own headquarters. 
The remedy for this monopoly is not an 
application of the Sherman Act but of that 
fundamental law, which for more {han a 
century and a half has made this nation the 
envy of the world—I mean the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“Apply this fundamental law in its letter 
and in its spirit and paternalism by the 
federal government will disappear, regi- 
mentation will be but a sorry page in his- 
tory, the ABC’s and the XYZ’s will go 
into the discard, Congress will no longer 
share with bureaus and executive directives 
its legislative powers, courts will no longer 
share with bureaus their judicial powers, 
the states will cease to be mere geographical 
boundaries but will resume their accus- 
tomed and respected places in the Union 
of the States, and again exercise those 
powers which they have not yielded under 
the Constitution to the federal government 
—then—and not before—the stability of this 
land of opportunity, the United States of 
America, will be re-established.” 


Fare Cuts for Military Personnel 
Approved by Senate 


The Senate last week passed and sent to 
the President the House-approved bill, 
H.R. 5196, to clarify section 22 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act so as to remove 
any doubt as to the authority of common 


' carriers to grant reduced rates to personnel 


of the armed services while on furlough or 
for a period of 30 days following their dis- 
charge. 


R. R. Color Film Available 


“Life Line of the Nation,” an 800-ft. 
16 mm., A. A. R. sound film, in full color, 
and with music and narrative, has been 
made available for distribution among rail- 
roads, clubs, schools, parent-teachers groups 
and similar organizations. 

Distributors for the film are: Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, N. J.; Castle Dis- 
tributors Corp., RCA Bldg., Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y.; and the YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Greyhound Financing Approved 


Authority has been granted the Grey- 
hound Corporation by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
50,000 shares of 4% per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of $100 par value in con- 
nection with a program for the retirement 
of 322,607 shares of 514 per cent preference 
stock of $10 par value, and to issue 
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$10,000,000 of 3 per cent sinking fund de- 
bentures, the proceeds to be used, together 
with the balance of the proceeds of the new 
stock issue, to set up a special fund to meet 
anticipated post-war needs, subject to the 
commission’s approval of expenditures 
therefrom. 

The new stock issue has been sold to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., of New York and 
others at par or better, subject to a 2% 
per cent commission, and the new deben- 
tures have been sold to the same group at 
101.21 or better, subject to a 1% per cent 
commission. The corporation has indicated 
that one step in its program would be the 
acquisition of the outstanding capital stock 
of Penn-Ohio Coach Lines for $1,350,000, 
and an application for approval of that 
transaction is pending before the commis- 


sion, 


W. P. B. Conservation Division 
to Be Dissolved 

The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that, on recommendation of the 
director of the division, Howard Coonley, 
its Conservation Division will be discon- 
inued October 31. Conservation activities 
remaining to be done at this stage of the 
war will be distributed among other 
W. P. B. divisions, it was explained, and 
it was particularly pointed out that the 
activities of the Salvage Division in no 
way would be affected by this development. 





Two Broadcasts to Keynote 
Atlantic Shippers Meet 


In connection with the 65th regular meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, to be held in New York, Octo- 
ber 4 and 5, two radio programs will be 
broadcast by New York City stations. Both 
will be gonducted by Albert R. Beatty, 
manager public relations, A. A. R. 

The first broadcast, entitled “Railroading 
to Victory,” will be over Station WHN, 
from 6:45 to 7:00 p. m., October 4, and will 
discuss the transportation job that must be 
done by the railroads as the war emphasis 
s shifted to the Pacific. Speakers will in- 
clude: President R. W. Brown (Reading 
Company) ; Warren C. Kendall (chairman, 
car service division, A. A. R.); and Clare 
Goodyear (secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Board). 

he second broadcast, called “The Rail- 
toads Look Ahead,” will be presented over 
Station WNYC, between 6:15 and 6:30 
, October 5. This discussion will deal 
what the railroads are planning for the 
post-war period. Participants will be: R. V. 
Fletcher (vice-president, A. A. R.) ; Charles 
H. Vayo (president, Atlantic States Ship- 
pers \dvisory Board); and Edward F. 
Lacey (executive secretary, National In- 


lustrial Traffic League). 
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0. D. T. Releases Four Truckers 


A September 23 announcement of the 
Uffice of Defense Transportation indicated 
‘hat at that time that agency had released 
ir | government operation and control four 
' the 103 midwestern truck lines taken 
*ver on August 11 when a “labor disturb- 
a _ interrupted service. Two of the af- 
‘ted truckers are located in Iowa and 
Missouri. The latter were released, 


according to the O. D. T., after they had 
“complied with orders of the National War 
Labor Board,” while in the case of the two 
lowa truckers it was said that “no existing 
labor dispute” was involved in their opera- 
tion. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended» September 23 totaled 898,667 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 28. This was an 
increase of 6,309 cars, or 0.7 per cent, above 
the preceding week, a decrease of 8,644 
cars, or 1.0 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 1,240 
cars, or 0.1 per cent, above the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 16 totaled 892,358 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ending Saturday, September 16 


District 1944 1943 1942 
NN a cn's 4 163,235 169,978 165,695 
Allegheny 190,847 195,589 191,014 
Pocahontas ‘ 53,540 56,847 55,574 
Southern ; 122,172 119,612 123,741 
Northwestern... 145,558 148,715 156,061 
Central Western 40,466 137,700 136,607 
Southwestern 76,540 74,325 74,407 
Total Western 

Districts 362,564 367,075 


360,740 

Total All Roads 892,358 902,766 
Commodities 

Grain and grain 





products .... 50,110 54,124 50,581 
Live stock .... 20,118 20,950 19,210 
Cae s catawsos 171,591 179,158 169,264 
CN eee sos 13,762 14,685 14,309 
Forest products 43,392 45,631 50,017 
Gee. oxvtadtes ‘ 78,562 86,661 89,412 
Merchandise l.c.]. 107,697 101,655 88,479 
Miscellaneous . 407,126 399,902 421,827 
September 46 ; 892,358 902,766 903,099 
September = 825,953 834,670 814,897 
September 2 .. 898,450 901,075 887,960 
August 26 .... 905,724 904,057 899,405 
August 19 887,446 891,340 869,434 


Cumulative Total, 
38 Weeks 


31,609,267 30,601,083 31,342,397 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 16 totaled 74,864, as com- 
pared with 65,928 for the previous week, 
and 73,411 cars for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec'd from 

Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Sept. 16, 1944 74,864 38,327 
Sept. 9, 1944 .. 65,905 35,745 
Sept. 2, 1944 73,136 37,713 
Sept. 18, 1943 73,411 39,450 


= 


Sumulative Totals for Canada 

Sept. 16, 1944 2,570,505 1,421,089 
Sept. 18, 1943 2,406,802 1,478,247 
Sept. 19, 1942 2,373,117 1,248,095 


Ex Parte 148 Reopened 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Ex Parte No. 148 proceeding was re- 
opened for further hearing and considera- 
tion by an order of the commission entered 
September 21. This action followed upon 
the submission of a petition by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners and others, reported in Railway 
Age of September 16, page 453, asking the 
commission to issue a “show cause” order 
looking toward permanent cancellation of 
the freight rate increases allowed in this 


proceeding but subsequently suspended. 


The commission, however, issued no such 
order; instead, it opened the record to 
admit further evidence and to allow argu- 
ment in support of various findings that 
might be made thereon. 

The case has been assigned for further 
hearing at Washington, D. C., beginning 
October 23, before Commissioners Aitchi- 
son, Mahaffie and Splawn. Oral argument 
will be heard at the conclusion of the oral 
testimony, and it was indicated that briefs 
and written arguments “will, not be ex- 
pected.” Those who desire to be heard 
were advised to notify the commission prior 
to October 18, and instructions as to the 
preparation of exhibits and conformance 
with the commission’s rules of practice were 
set forth in an appendix accompanying the 
order. 

It was pointed out that “persons appear- 
ing in opposition to the restoration of the 
increases will be considered as protestants, 
and may be heard without the filing of peti- 
tions of intervention.” 


Transport Board’s Waybill Data 
Goes to I. C. C. 


data gathered by the Trans- 
3oard of Investigation and Re- 
search in connection with its so-called 
carload traffic studies have been turned 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has also received other B.I.R. 
material in which it was interested. 

Other files of the board which contained 
material of historical value will be trans- 
ferred to the National Archives, while cer- 
tain other material requested by such 
agencies as the Public Roads Administra- 
tion and War Department had already 
been given to them when B.I.R. passed out 
of existence on September 18. 

The fate of all but one of the 13 reports 
which the board dumped into the lap of 
Congress remains undecided. The excep- 
tion is the report on Practices and Pro- 
cedures of Governmental Control of Trans- 
portation on which the staff work was done 
by Talcott M. Banks, Jr., former general 
counsel of the board. 


Waybill 


portation 


This was ordered 
printed by the House of Representatives. 
It will be House Document No. 6738. 


Chicago Commuter’s Rate 
Raise Upheld 


The Illinois Supreme Court on Septem- 
ber 19, handed down a decision setting aside 
orders of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion denying railroads a 10 per cent increase 
in Chicago and suburban commutation 
rates. The railroads permitted to retain 
the increase by the decisions are the Chi- 
3urlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee. In the 
case of the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
the commission was sustained. 

The railroads two years ago scheduled 
the increase with the commission which 
turned down the proposal. The railroads 
went to the Superior Court of Cook County 
and obtained injunctions restraining the 
commission from interfering with the in- 
crease. The cammission appealed to the 
high court, which sustained the lower 
courts. Previous to yesterday’s decision, the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & North 
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Western had obtained favorable rulings 
from the Supreme Court. 

The commutation rates were placed in 
operation in conformity with an increase in 
fares granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In setting aside the Illinois 
Commerce Commission orders, the court 
said the commission in its orders did not 
make the essential findings of facts and 
that they were based on matters not con- 
tained in the evidence. The cases now go 
back to the commission. 


August Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported August earnings and expenses as 
follows : 


Canadian National 


August 1943 Increase 
i Pe rr $38,300,000 $1,387,000+ 
of Po ere ey 32,417,000 1,792,000 





Operating Net* .. $5,883,000 $3,179,0007 


8 Months 
Ch 5 shy onde hee Ae $290,360,000 $357,000 
po ey er a ae 234,752,000 7,442,000 





Operating Net* $55,608,000 $7,085,0007 


+ Decrease 








Canadian Pacific 
August 
DGD ta cakéacxn socks $38,300,000 $1,387,000 
Oe eee 32,417,000 1,792,000 
Me! Scot esos ake $5,883,000 $3,179,000+ 
8 Months 
NE as e's 6 bien aren $290,360,000 $357,000 
ee Ey ee 234,752,000 7,442,000 
DEO uA tale sa aces eek $55,608,000 $7,085,000} 
+ Decrease 


* Net as shown in this tabulation, for the 
Cs: 2... oo to “Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in U. S. accounting terminology, while 
the net shown for the C. P. R. corresponds to 
“‘Net Railway Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 


Would Spend $10,000,000 for 
Aircraft Research 


Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, has introduced H. R. 5407 
to authorize an appropriation of $10,000,000 
“for the purpose of developing and im- 
proving devices for the propulsion of air- 
craft of considerably more power than now 
exist in the United States.” 

The proposal is made “in the interests of 
maintaining the present position of the 
United States in military and civil aero- 
nautics,” and the President would be au- 
thorized to allot the $10,000,000 to the 
federal agency which “he, in his judgment, 
may charge with the responsibility of 
carrying out this act.” 


Manpower Controls Ended for 
War Veterans 


The War Manpower Commission has an- 
nounced the lifting of all manpower con- 
trols for veterans of the present war. This 
action was taken, it was explained, to speed 
the reemployment of returning veterans and 
to remove all employment obstacles in the 
way of their return to civilian life. 

Relaxation of manpower controls for war 
veterans is provided for in the following 
manner : 

1. Veterans of the present war will not 
be required to secure or present statements 
of availability in order to change jobs. 

2. Veterans of the present war may be 
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hired by any employer without referral by 
the United States Employment Service or 
other authorized referral channels. 

3. Any veteran of the present war who 
seeks employment through such authorized 
channels will be entitled to a referral, as 
a matter of right, to any job of his choice, 
without regard to the essentiality or priority 
status of such job. 

4. Veterans of the present war may be 
hired without regard to employment ceil- 
ings. However, all employes who are vet- 
erans of this war will be counted against 
an established employment ceiling unless 
the applicable local employment stabiliza- 
tion program provides for the exemption 
of such veterans from employment ceiling 
determinations. No workers other than vet- 
erans of the present war and any other 
groups that may be exempted locally may 
be hired if employment is at or above the 
established ceiling. 

Veterans of the present war are defined 
as those who have served in the armed 
forces of the United States subsequent to 
December 7, 1941, and have other than dis- 
honorable discharges. 


Ask Dismissal of Request for 
Carriage of Trailers 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Union 
Pacific have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to dismiss the complaint 
wherein Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., is 
seeking a commission order commanding 
those roads to establish “reasonable facili- 
ties” and “just and reasonable rates” for 
the transportation of loaded and empty 
semi-trailers on flat cars between Chicago 
and Denver, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Denver and Los Angeles. The 
filing of the complaint was noted in the 
Railway Age of September 16, page 456. 

The railroad motions to dismiss assert 
that the complaint amounts to a proposal 
that the carriers establish “specific rates” 
on the semi-trailers and provide special 
facilities for their handling. They go on 
to contend that the commission is without 
authority to require carriers to furnish any 
facilities for the handling of any commodi- 
ties in any manner other than the usual 
types of-facilities that are available to the 
general public. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Upon recommendation of the Grain and 
Grain Products Transportation Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was supported 
by the O.D.T., the commission has issued 
several supplements to its Service Order 
No. 222 by which the routes to which the 
prohibitory provisions of that order were 
applied have been further specified and 
added to. These supplements become ef- 
‘ective October 20, and, like the original 
orier, remain in effect until further order 
ot the commission or six months after the 
termination of the war. 

The order prohibits railroads from rout- 
ing carload shipments of non-transit grain, 
grain products, and related products, also 
seeds, over the specified available but in- 
direct routes on the ground that use of 


such routes constitutes a waste of trans- 
portation under existing conditions. As 
enumerated in the supplements, the pro- 
hibition applies to certain routes from 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Neb., and South Omaha, Atchi- 
son, Kan., Leavenworth, and Kansas City, 


Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, and St. 
Louis, and East St. Louis, Ill., to Baton 
Rouge, La., and Lake Charles, Galveston, 
Tex., and Dallas; also from Sioux City, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha and South Omaha 
to Natchez, Miss., and Vicksburg, New Or- 
leans, La., Houston, Tex., Fort Worth, 
and North Fort Worth; also from certain 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri points on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to 
specified ports on the Gulf of Mexico; and 
also from certain points in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Illinois on the Missourj 
Pacific via routes protecting export rates 
to gulf ports. 

Under General Permit No. 2 under Sec- 
ond Revised Service Order No. 224, ef- 
fective September 22, that order’s restric- 
tions on initial icing of refrigerator cars 
are not applicable to citrus fruits, decidu- 
ous fruits, melons or tomatoes originating 
in Arizona or California. Revised Service 
Order No. 226, restricting the retop icing 
of refrigerator cars of vegetables originat- 
ing in western territory, has been set aside 
by No. 226-A, effective September 23. 

Service Order No. 174, prohibiting trans- 
portation of grain and related products 
when consigned on order-notify or straight- 
advise bills of lading, except when a per- 
son authorized to furnish disposition orders 
is at the billed destination, has been set 
aside by No. 174-A, effective October 10. 
By Service Order No. 223-A, effective 
September 25, order No. 223, limiting the 
weighing of certain shipments eof gravel 
and sand to Woodlawn, Neb., has been 
set aside. 


New Zealand Board to Fix 
Railroad Wages 


Legislation recently enacted in New 
Zealand provides for a Government Rail- 
ways Industrial Tribunal which will have 
power to fix and govern wages, hours and 
certain conditions of work for railroad em- 
ployees, the Department of Commerce has 
announced. 

The Tribunal will consist of an inde- 
pendent chairman and one representative 
each of the (government-operated) rail- 
ways department and the employees. De- 
cisions of the Tribunal will be subject to 
existing economic stabilization regulations, 
and any general order issued by the Arbi- 
tration Court is to apply to railway em- 
ployees. 


Asks Approval of Inductive 
Communication Program 


Proceeding with its previously announced 
program to equip its main line betwee? 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Pittsburgh with a0 
inductive-type train communication system, 
the Pennsylvania on September 20 filed a 
application with the Interstate Commerc 
Commission for approval of the installation. 

A total of 284.4 track miles will be 
equipped, according to the application, ™ 
cluding the main freight and passenger lints 
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from Harrisburg and Enola to Pittsburgh 
and the alternate line from Petersburg to 
Altoona via Hollidaysburg. Train tele- 
phone equipment is to be installed on about 
300 locomotives for freight and passenger 
service and on 90 cabin cars for freight 
service, and six block and interlocking sta- 
tions will be arranged to serve as com- 
munication centers. The system is to be 
ysed in passenger service between Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh, and in freight service 
between Enola and Altoona. 

According to the application, the purpose 
of the installation is to improve the opera- 
tion of freight and passenger trains by pro- 
viding a means of continuous communica- 
tion between block operators, engine crews 
and train crews, thus facilitating the han- 
dling of all train movements affected as 
well as emergencies that may arise. More- 
over, it will further safeguard operations, 
it was pointed out, by providing,a means of 
volved when any conditions are observed 
that may affect its safe movement. 


Metzman Named Head Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference 


New York Central’s president, Gustav 
Metzman, on September 21, was elected 
chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents’ Conference. The post was formerly 
held by Frederick E. Williamson whom 
Mr. Metzman succeeded, September 1, as 
chief executive of the N. Y. C. 

The conference also nominated as direc- 
tors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, to be voted on at the annual meeting 
in November, the following railroad heads : 
Mr. Metzman; M. W. Clement (P. R. R.) ; 
R. B. White (B. & O.).; Carl E. Newton 
(C. & O.); Robert E. Woodruff (Erie) ; 
and Howard S. Palmer (N. Y., N. H. 
& H.). 


Allegheny Shippers See Rise 
in Carloading Picture 


An increase of 6 per cent in railroad car- 
loading in the remaining quarter of 1944, 
as compared with the same period of a year 
ago, was forecast for its territory by the 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, when 
it met September 21, in the Port Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. The territory involved includes 
eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, north- 
ern West Virginia and western Maryland. 
It is anticipated that carloadings will total 
1,166,821, as compared with 1,101,196 for 
the equivalent 1943 period. 

The board expects coal carloadings to rise 
almost 10 per cent, iron and steel loadings 
to remain on a level with last year, and 
building materials to show some decrease. 
Its forecast chart shows a gain of 29.9 per 
cent in all grain, a falling off of 19 per cent 
in cement, and a drop of 55.5 per cent in 
agricultural implements and vehicles. 

Principal speaker at the joint luncheon of 
the board and the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh was Andrew H. Phelps, vice-presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., whose topic was “What Industry 
May Be Tomorrow.” He revealed that on 
the basis of economic studies which it has 
made, the Westinghouse company expects 
that production volume for the 12 months 
alter the end of the war with Japan will 
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provide for a considerable increase over 
the company’s pre-war employment of 50,- 
000. Present wartime figures are in excess 
of 116,000, he said. 

Part of the job of reconversion will need 
be assumed by the railroads, Mr. Phelps 
asserted, for they “will have to keep up the 
outstanding record they have made in war- 
time” to keep reconversion materials rolling 
on schedule to plants throughout the 
country. 


Koch Becomes Business Manager 
of “Railway Signaling” 


Frederick C. Koch, vice-president, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corp., has been 
named business manager of “Railway Sig- 
naling.” 

Mr. Koch, who was born in Jersey City, 
N. J., June 9, 1893, entered the employ of 
the Railway Age Gazette (now Railway 
Age) in 1909, serving as copy runner, office 
boy, clerk in subscription mailing depart- 
ment, clerk in circulation department, mana- 
ger advertising makeup department, and as- 
sistant to vice-president, successively. In 
1917, he became advertising sales represen- 
tative on all Simmons-Boardman transpor- 
tation publications, and in 1925 he was ap- 
pointed business manager, Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. In 1936, he was 





Frederick C. Koch 


elected a vice-president ; in 1937, a director. 

Mr. Koch numbers among his member- 
ships, the A. A, R. Signal Section, Railway 
Telegraph and Telephone Appliance Asso- 
ciation, and Signal Appliance Association 
(of which he was chairman in 1938). 


Railroads to Continue “Short 
of Manpower,” Says Ayres 


In the opinion of Brig. Gen. Leonard 
P.. Ayres, economic adviser to the presi- 
dents of the Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, ter- 
mination of the war in Europe will not 
occasion any lessening of existing short- 
ages of manpower on railroads, or for that 
matter, any sizeable drop in freight and 
passenger traffic. 

Writing for the current issue of 
“Tracks,” - employee magazine, General 
Ayres advanced the view that “for a good 
many months to come the railroads of this 
country will continue to be short of man- 
power and long of traffic,” and that this 
latter condition will likely obtain as long 
as the war with Japan continues. 





“The immediate industrial consequences 
of the end of the war in Europe will,” he 
believes, “probably include an intensifica- 
tion of the production of many sorts of 
munitions in this country, and added strin- 
gencies in many labor market areas here.” 
He cites a number of reasons why the 
railroads will need large numbers of em- 
ployees to handle heavy freight and pas- 
senger traffic next year, the year following, 
and perhaps for a still longer period. There 
will be “huge amounts of military equip- 
ment” brought back from the European 
theater, some of which will go to the Pa- 
cific. Later, he reasons, much of this equip- 
ment will be returned from that section 
to storage points in this country, and “for 
a long time to come,” he sees considerable 
troop travel in this country. Furthermore, 
government-owned machine now 
used in privately-owned plants, will eventu- 
ally be received by the railroads for trans- 
portation to storage points. And “there will 
be a large sustained volume of freight 
trafic for the railroads” when passenger 
automobiles and trucks once again go into 
production. 

“In addition to all these matters,” Gen- 
eral Ayres notes, “there are, of course, 
many other shortages to be made good, and 
most of them have important relationships 
to railroad traffic. Millions of new dwell- 
ings are needed, and great amounts of 
household furnishings, besides office ap- 
pliances, agricultural implements, and in- 
dustrial equipment. We shall be moving 
from a war economy into a catching-up 
economy. Great numbers of people and 
large volumes of goods will have to be 
carried from place to place before we can 
get back to reasonably normal conditions. 
The railroads will have to do most of 
that carrying.” 


tools, 


Retirement Operations Rise 
During July 


Retirement operations in July rose above 
the low level of June, benefit payments 
amounting to $11,502,000 or two per cent 
more than the average for the fiscal year 
1943-44, according to the Monthly Review 
of the Railroad Retirement Board. Except 
for survivor annuities, there was an increase 
in all types of monthly payments, including 
pensions. The latter increase resulted from 
the addition of three new pensioners to the 
rolls. Applications for annuities during the 
month totaled 1,844, the highest number re- 
ceived since July, 1943. At the end of the 
month, 140,000 annuities were in force, 3,697 
survivor annuities, 561 death-benefit an- 
nuities under the 1935 act, and 20,600 pen- 
sions. Lump-sum death benefits certified 
during July numbered 1,396 and amounted 
to $557,374. 

The number and amount of unemployment 
insurance certifications, in July increased by 
about one-fifth from those in June. The 
usual rise in the number of applications for 
certificate of benefit rights was noted, how- 
ever, and the number of claims received was 
larger than in the preceding month. The 
850 applications filed in the first month of 
the new benefit year represented a decrease 
of 17 per cent from the same month last 
year, and the 1,330 claims showed a decline 
of 35 per cent. Only 770 payments were 
certified during the month, totaling but 
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$19,900. Accounts were established for 337 
unemployed workers, and 32 beneficiaries 
exhausted their accounts. 

Employment service activities in July, 
when 85,000 placements were made, showed 
little change from June. The number of 
orders and job openings increased some- 
what, due to the new priority referral 
program inaugurated by the War Man- 
power Commission, but it did not affect the 
number of placements made. Referrals on 
active orders totaled 106,000. The ratio of 
placements per 100 referrals rose to 80, 
as compared with 77 a month earlier. This 
ratio has shown a general rise since the 
spring of 1943. At the end of the month 
there were still about 106,000 job openings 
on active orders. 


Alco Delivers First Diesels 
to Mexican Railways 


The final locomotive of an order of 
1,000-hp. Alco-G. E. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives for the Mexican Gévernment Rail- 
way System was delivered to representa- 
tives of the Mexican Government after 
appropriate christening ceremonies before 
a party of guests at the Schenectady, N. Y., 
plant of the American Locomotive Company 
on Wednesday, September 20. At the 
luncheon which preceded the ceremonies 
short addresses were made by D. W. 
Fraser, president of the American Loco- 
motive Company; W. C. Dickerman, chair- 
man of the board, American  Loto- 
motive; W. V. B. VanDyck, assistant to 
president, International General Electric 
Company, and Senor Don Vicente Sanchez- 
Gavito, Counselor of the Mexican Embassy 
at Washington, D. C. 

Senor Sanchez-Gavito expressed high 


One of a fleet t of Diesel: lech tric locomotives bil bh 


appreciation of the cooperation of the 
United States Government in providing 
materials and equipment needed by the 
Mexican railways to bring their lines up to 
the standard needed to handle the large 
volume of war traffic to the United States 
which had developed after Mexico joined 
the United Nations in the war against 
Germany. This order of Diesel-electric 
locomotives, he said, was the first of this 
type to be placed in service in Mexico and 
is a part of the $54,000,000 railway modern- 
ization program now under way. 

All important dealings between Mexico 
and United States industries have had to be 
channeled through the government during 
the war. Following the victory of the 
United Nations, he said that government 
controls will be relaxed and private firms 
in the two countries will again face the 
problems of dealing directly with each 
other. American business men, he said, 
could avoid the pitfalls of prewar misunder- 
standings by sending representatives to 
Mexico who would not limit themselves to 
business, but would learn the language, live 
with the people, and share their problems. 

“In addition,” Senor Sanchez-Gavito 
said, “American industry should embark on 
a program of training technicians for 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries. This is the easiest and most sensible 
course to pursue to attain wholehearted 
good will between our countries. Through 
such a program American business will be 
instrumental in doing away with the preju- 
dices which make good relations so diffi- 
cult to achieve. It will also enlist our talents 
in a task which is part and parcel of our 
heritage—a task which essentially consti- 
tutes the destiny of Spanish America; 
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Leaders in the Locomotive Delivery Ceremony 


Left to right on the running board of the locomotive are Senor Ingeniero Adolfo Frias Beltran, 
general purchasing agent, Mexican Government Railway System, New York; Senor Don V. H. Mos- 
cosso, general agent, Mexican Government Railway 


fiscal agent, Government of Mexico, New York; 
can Locomotive Company; D. W 


Mills Ten Eyck, Mayor of Schenectady; W. 


Fraser, president, 
Vicente -Sanchez-Gavito, ( ‘ounselor of the Mexican 
Vv 


System, New York; Senor Don Jesus Gutierrez, 


C. Dickerman, Chairman of’the Board, Ameri- 
American Locomotive Company; Senor: Don 
Embassy, Washington, D. C.; The Honorable 


Van Dyck, assistant to president, International 


General Electric Company; Senor Don Gabriel Cordova, secretary, Mexican Chamber of Commerce, 
New York; K. K. Boynton, president, General Electric S. A., Mexico 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


namely, the betterment of the standards of 
the great majority of the peoples of the 
new world.” 

Following the christening ceremonies, the 
guests, who included representatives of the 
Mexican government, the General Electric 
Company, the International General Elec. 
tric Company, the Mayor and representative 
citizens of Schenectady, and the press, were 
conducted through the Diesel-electric and 
steam locomotive plants of the American 
Locomotive Company and the television 
laboratory of the General Electric Co. 


Federal Manager of Puerto Rico 
Line Remains with O. D. T. 


Director Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation issued a September 23 order 
revoking the appointment of M. Garcia de 
Quevedo as federal manager of the Ameri- 
can Railroad of Puerto Rico. Government 
operation of the line was terminated July | 
as noted it the Railway Age of that date, 
page 47. 

Last week’s announcement stated that Mr 
de Quevedo will continue with O. D. T. as 
director of Puerto Rican Transport with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


Erie Training Program Outlined 
Before Chicago Roads 


The Erie’s program for training employ- 
ees was discussed by C. V. Harrow, assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Erie, be- 
fore a luncheon of representatives of Chi- 
cago railroads on September 26, his sub- 
ject being, “Does Training Pay?” The 
Erie’s training program, Mr. Harrow said, 
was started in December, 1940 and has con- 
sisted of lessons and conferences on sales 
training, letter writing, telephone courtesy, 
enthusiasm, association, time management, 
memory development, effective © speaking, 
job training, safety and human relations. 


New Name for Telegraph & 
Telephone Section, A. A. R. 


The title of the Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of the Operating-Transportation 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, has been changed to Communications 
Section, Operating-Transportation Division, 
effective September 7. 

Revised rules of order of the section, 
distributed under Circular No. C-408, in- 
clude officers and committees and_ their 
duties, as well as rules of research and 
development. 


Shippers Boards Annual Meeting 
October 18 in Chicago 


Transportation problems that will con- 
front the railroads when the war emphasis 
is shifted to ‘the Pacific will be discussed 
at the eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 18. 

Highlights of the morning session will be 
addresses by Charles H. Buford and J. 
Carter Fort, vice-president and general 
counsel, respectively, of the Association 0! 
American Railroads. Mr. Buford will dis- 
cuss national transportation conditions, and 
Mr. Fort will speak on the national legis- 
lative situation. Clare J. Goodyear, ©! 
Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of the shipper 
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organization and traffic manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
will report on the activities of the 13 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards and the 
national association of these boards, and 
Carl Giessow, director of the Traffic Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
will describe the car efficiency situation. 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
session will be Brigadier General Andrew 
F. McIntyre, of Washington, D. C., chief 
of the Rail Division of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps. E. A. Jack, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., general traffic manager of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, will present a 
report on the 1944 perfect shipping month 
campaign, and H. J. Goudelock, of Kansas 
City, Mo., executive vice-president of the 
Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau, will submit 
the report of the resolutions committee. 
The report of the nominating committee 
will be given by Charles H. Vayo, of 
Rochester, N. Y., general traffic manager 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. Officers 
will be elected. 

George H. Shafer, of St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the shipper group and general 
traffic manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, will preside. 

On October 17, the board of directors of 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards will convene at the same 
hotel. George C. Randall, of New York, 
manager of port traffic of the Association 
of American Railroads, will discuss the 
port situation at this meeting. 


Railroads Won’t Be on Defensive 
in Post-War Period 


Railroads are going into the post-war 
years on the offensive, not defensive, W. W. 
Hale, vice-president in charge of system 
freight traffic for the Southern Pacific, told 
the annual meeting of the Texas Citrus & 
Vegetable Growers & Shippers in Dallas, 
Tex., on September 21. The railroad in- 
dustry, Mr. Hale declared, is going to meet 
whatever conditions confront it with all the 
impetus given by its handling of the tre- 
mendous war load, and the great accumula- 
tion of efficiencies of the last 15 or 20 
years. 

“IT cannot believe there is going to be 
any better agency for giving quality serv- 
ice than the steam railroads, which have 
stood every test and rendered service under 
conditions where other carriers could not,” 
he said. “I recognize highway, air and 
water transportation have their place in the 
over-all scheme but there must be a realistic 
consideration of the fact that too much 
transportation restricts rather than aids 
progress and it is outstandingly in the pub- 
lic welfare to see that railroads are not 
financially impaired in giving adequate 
service. Those who depend principally 
upon railroad transportation have a spe- 
cial interest in seeing that equitable com- 
petitive conditions prevail. 

“May I point out,” he continued, “that the 
railroads, probably unique in this respect, 
needed no overhauling or conversion to fit 
them for their war job. They were ready, 
not by chance, but by years of close atten- 
tion to their own advancement. Even the 
depression years could not stay their will 
to progress, and, in fact, that very decade 
saw the birth of what is now commonly re- 
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ferred to as a ‘New Era in Railroading’.” 

While the ability of the railroads to 
serve the nation will depend in the long run 
upon the-fairness of the rules laid down by 
government for the whole transportation 
business, the rail lines are now engaged in 
extensive research for further improvement 
of their plants and services, Mr. Hale said. 
“So far as they are adaptable to railroad- 
ing, we expect to make -use of all the in- 
ventions and improvements that have come 
out of the laboratory of war,” he added. 

Southern Pacific, he announced, is plan- 
ning, when peace comes, to continue its 
forward course by. extending improvements 
in train accommodations and services inau- 
gurated before the war, and by further de- 
veloping services people like and use, as 
contrasted with unused services which are 
operated at a loss and act as a handicap to 
greater progress. 


Aiken Would Add St. Lawrence 
Seaway to Rivers Bill 


Senator Aiken, Republican of Vermont, 
sponsor of a bill to provide for ratification 
of the St. Lawrence agreement between 
the United States and Canada, has pro- 
posed an amendment to H.R. 3961, the 
pending rivers and harbors bill, which would 
have the effect of attaching the seaway 
proposal to that measure. He has also pro- 
posed a like amendment to H.R. 4485, the 
pending flood control bill. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 3, 
page 1085, H.R. 3961, as reported to the 
Senate from the committee on commerce, 
would authorize (without the St. Lawrence 
seaway) 290 projects estimated to cost a 
total of $498,784,000. As passed by the 
House, the bill authorized expenditures to- 
taling about $361,000,000. 

In offering his amendments, Senator 
Aiken inserted into the Congressional Rec- 
ord a letter advocating construction of the 
seaway which he had received from Leo 
T. Crowley, administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. Mr. Crowley, 
among other comments, recalled that he 
had supported the project before a House 
committee where he spoke as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, saying “that there was no danger of 
any adverse effect from the construction of 
this project on the security obligations of 
railroads and public utilities.” 


Dixie Shippers Protest the Suit 
Against the Railroads 


The complaint of the Department of Jus- 
tice against the railroads, in the suit insti- 
tuted at Lincoln, Nebr., is so worded as to 
lead the unwary to suppose that it is aimed 
only at rate-making by the so-called “West- 
ern agreement” method—and not against 
the ordinary rate-making processes which 
have developed, with I. C. C. approval, as 
a necessary adjunct to rate-regulation. 
However, the Southeast Shippers’ Confer- 
ence and the Southern Traffic League have 
in a resolution drawn attention to the “na- 
tional scope of the complaint,” drawing 
attention to the following: 

In Section V, paragraph (2) of the com- 
plaint, the railroads so-called “private rate- 
fixing machinery” is specifically anathe- 
matized. 

In paragraph (6) of the same section it 
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is asked that the A. A. R. be dissolved ang 
that “any similar organization” be pro. 
hibited, which may have any power as far 
as rates are concerned or in enabling the 
railroads to meet the competition of other 
agencies of transportation. 

Pursuant to this resolution, the Confer- 
ence (A. W. Vogtle, chairman) and the 
League (Otis Weaver, chairman) sent the 
following telegram to President Rooseyelt 
on September 22: 


The undersigned organizations representing all 
types of shipping interests in the Southeast, jn 
meetings held here this week, have carefully con 
sidered the recent action of the Attorney- General 
in appealing to the courts to assume jurisdiction 
over matters delegated by Congress to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission and to dissolve rail. 
road organizations which we maintain are oper 
ated in the public interest and should be cor 
tinued. Improper acts if any should be corrected 
without tearing down the entire carrier coopera 
tive structure. 

We declare the action to be in effect a by 
passing of Congress and its designated agency; 
that a national transportation system composed 
of individual carriers cannot be efficiently oper 
ated without an overall national organization: 
that had it not been for this national organization 
the railroads would have been unable to perform 
the wonderful job they have been and are per 
forming; that without such railroad cooperation 
industry would have been unable to perform the 
miracles of production in the World War emer 
gency which it has performed; that unless there 
is joint action in freight rate and service matters 
there would be complete chaos in those fields 
that present machinery of rate making through 
national and regional associations was set up at 
insistent demands of shippers and shipper organ- 
izations throughout the country; that the exist 
ing system of handling freight rate changes sub 
stitutes public hearings where all interests have 
advance notice and opportunity freely and full 
to express their views before changes are den oy 
that the system has proved adequate in meeting 
the needs of the public; that this is likewise 
true with respect to all matters relating to freight 
equipment and motive power through shipper 
advisory transportation boards to assure orderly 
and expedited movement of traffic; and over all 
such activities the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, administering the transportation policy of 
Congress, does most efficiently exercise jurisdic- 
tion in the public interest with the confidence and 
respect of shippers. 

e do not condone violations of law if any, 
but we respectfully urge that you ask Congress 
to clarify its will in respect. of the operation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act as it relates to trans 
portation. Original to the President by wire, and 
copies by mail to the Attorney General, members 
Senate and House Commerce Committees, South- 
ern Governors and Congressional representatives. 


Consolidated Statements Not 
Required for 1943 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has issued an order waiving for 
the year ended December 31, 1943, those 
provisions of its December 18, 1941, order 
which require the filing of “consolidated 
statistical statements” by steam railway 
companies having annual railway operating 
revenues of $10,000,000 or more. The Ac- 
counting Division of the Association of 
American Railroads had asked that the re- 
quirement be waived for the duration of the 
war and for one year thereafter, because 
of the shortage of experienced personnel. 


A. A. R. Pamphlet Promotes Use 
of Unit Bill of Lading 


The Association of American Railroads 
has issued a pamphlet on “The Unit Bill o! 
Lading,” the recommended combined ship- 
ping form which as now developed consists 
of five parts harmonized so as to prepare 
all parts at one writing. The parts are the 
bill of lading, shipping order, freight way- 
bill, shipping order copy, and memorandum. 

The pamphlet includes a comprehensive 
description of the combined form, samples 
of each of the parts being illustrated. Also, 
there is a foreword signed by three A. A. B. 
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the New Type E” Booster 


Recognizing the trend in locomotive 
design toward higher boiler pressures, 
and noting the many new factors in 
current steam locomotive operation, 
the new Type “E”’ Booster has been 
developed expressly to meet today’s 
conditions. Its short cut-off takes full 
advantage of the expansive proper- 
ties of the steam and effects marked 
economies in steam consumption. A 
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special starting feature enables the 
new Type ‘‘E"’ Booster to develop full 
initial starting effort, and a new air 
control assures efficient Booster. op- 
eration, and engagement at higher 
speed. 

In every element, the new Type ‘‘E"’ 
Booster has been designed to conform 
directly to the new conditions under 
which it is to serve. 
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vice-presidents—C. H. Buford of the Oper- 
ations and Maintenance Department; E. H. 
Bunnell of the Finance, Accounting, Taxa- 
tion and Valuation Department, and A. F. 
Cleveland of the Traffic Department. 

While pointing out that use of the new 
form as published in the Consolidated 
Freight Classification isnot mandatory, the 
A. A. R. executives nevertheless urge that 
shippers explore its possibilities in the in- 
terest of improved shipping methods. “It is 
our thought,” they say, “that this unit bill 
of lading will be accorded earnest study and 
that from such consideration there may be 
developed a complete coordination of car- 
rier and shipper practices.” They also urge 
adoption and use of the new straight and 
order bills of lading published in the Classi- 
fication even though all shippers and rail- 
roads may not immediately adopt the unit 
bill of lading. 


Regulations for Sale of Surplus 
Transport Planes 


Prices at which the government will offer 
its surplus transport planes for sale “are 
related to the lowest manufactured cost of 
the planes manufactured in the greatest 
quantity during the first six months of 
1944,” according to a September 23 an- 
nouncement from the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration. The announcement 
stated that a new pricing regulation cover- 
ing the transport planes (Class B) and 
other classes of surplus aircraft had been 
issued by Administrator W. L. Clayton. 

Applicants for the transport planes will 
have the option to buy outright, to lease, 
or to rent on a terminable installment plan. 
“Transport planes are precious articles 
today,” Mr. Clayton said. “Even those 
which can be spared by the military Services 
are*so much in demand that it has been 
necessary to allocate them among appli- 
cants. We cannot anticipate when the sup- 
ply will begin to exceed demand, nor can 
we tell, when that time comes, how low 
prices will fall. In making transport planes 
available now on a lease or terminable 
installment plan basis, we feel that we are 
removing the necessity for those in urgent 
need of transport equipment to gamble large 
sums of money on events which no one can 
foresee.” 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will meet 
at 8 p. m., October 9, in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. Rt. Hon. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, high commissioner for the United 
Kingdom, is scheduled to address the 
group. 

The annual meeting and entertainment 
of the Northwest Car Men’s Association 
has been called for 8 p. m., October 2, at 
the Eagles’ Hall (formerly North Cen- 
tral Commercial Club), 113 University 
avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

The annual meeting of the Railroad 
Enthusiasts, Inc., will be held at Williams- 
town, Mass., October 7. 

The Western Railway Club will next 
meet October 16, at 8 p. m., in the Grand 
Ballroom of Hotel Sherman, Chicago. A 
reception has been announced for 6 p. m. 

Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, is to be 
guest speaker at the October 10 meeting of 
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the New England Railroad Club, sched- 
uled to be held at 6:30 p. m. in Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, Mass. 

When the Car Department Association 
of St. Louis meets October 17, at 8 p.m., 
at Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, C. F. Palmer, 
manager railway sales, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, will present a paper on ‘“Manu- 
facture of Tubular Railway Axles,” as well 
as a short motion picture on its manufac- 
ture. An added feature will be the showing 
of a film of various members at work on 
repair tracks and car shops in the St. Louis 
area. 


Staley Supports Roads’ Petition 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
has filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a reopening 
and reconsideration of its I. & S. No. 4736 
and related proceedings, thus joining the 
railroads involved in this so-called spotting 
charge case in their request that the com- 
mission review its findings on the ground 
that the conditions on which they were 
based have since been substantially changed. 
The background of the litigation was out- 
lined in Ratlway Age of September 23, 
page 489. 


New Accounting Machines Are 
Demonstrated at A. A. R. 


New machines for expediting the han- 
dling of paper work in connection with 
freight train operations and for revenue 
and cost accounting control on the railroads 
were demonstrated last week at the Wash- 
ington, D. C., offices of the Association of 
American Railroads where they have been 
installed for further experimentation. The 
demonstration was on the program of the 
joint conference held September 20 and 21 
between officers of the Accounting Division 
and chairmen of its standing committees 
and members of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counting and Statistics of the A. A. R.’s 
Railroad Committee for the Study of Trans- 
portation. 


A “Train Expediter”—The machines 
have been developed by the National Cash 
Register Company and the International 
Business Machines Corporation, some of 
them being still in the laboratory model 
stage. The I. B. M. demonstration covered 
its proposed set-up for the expedited han- 
dling of freight trains, while National 
showed machines for printing railroad tick- 
ets and for writing payrolls and paychecks, 
and a cash register for use in dining cars. 

The I. B. M. set-up involves a combina- 
tion of the telegraph-typewriter with the 
card-punch type of bookkeeping machine, 
through the medium of which waybill data 
punched on a card and fed into a machine 
at one terminal are produced instantaneously 
and accurately at the other terminal. The 
plan is designed to assemble and transmit 
advance information as to freight train 
consists with a view to expediting move- 
ment through classification yards. It con- 
templates the coordination and simplifica- 
tion of train consists and wheel reports, 
freight car records, and car, train, locomo- 
tive and traffic statistics. “The first com- 
mercial installation will be on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford for opera- 
tions between Maybrook, N. Y., and Cedar 
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Hill (New Haven, Conn.) yards. The in- 
stallation will be made as soon as materials 
are available, and it is hoped to have it jn 
operation by February 15, 1945, or shortly 
thereafter. 


Ticket-Printer—National’s ticket ma- 
chines are of two types—for local or card 
tickets and for coupon tickets. Some fifty 
of the latter are now in use at stations on 
the Southern. They make at one time three 
separate printed records of each ticket sak 
—on the agent’s stub, on the customer's 
portion of the ticket, and on the audit strip 
inside the machine. Thus the agent is re- 
lieved of much report-writing work while 
the general office has more effective ac- 
counting control. Meanwhile, the ticket's 
data as to destination and routing is man- 
ually written or pre-printed, as hertofore. 

The local or card ticket machine is not 
yet in production. The experimental mode! 
looks like a small-sized cash register, and 
it produces card tickets much like the or- 
dinary cash register produces customers’ 
receipts. Printed on the ticket are the 
names of the origin and destination sta- 
tions, the class and amount of fare, and 
the date of sale. The demonstration ma- 
chine was set up to produce tickets for 98 
different destinations, and partially blank 
tickets on which other destinations might 
be written in. 


Payrolls and Dining Car Cash—Na- 
tional’s dining-car cash register and ac- 
counting machine, which is also in use on 
the Southern, is designed to establish bet- 
ter control over dining-car revenues, and to 
make it easier for the steward to handle 
passengers and to furnish more complete 
and more accurate records. The register’s 
key board is set up to record separately the 
meal being served, the class of service, 
whether table d’hote or a la carte, bever- 
age and tobacco sales, the state in which 
the service is rendered, the price of each 
item, and the total price. Guests checks are 
made out in the usual way, and are put 
through the machine which records on them 
the total while at the same time producing 
an itemized receipt for the customer and 
records for auditing control. 

The payroll machine is designed to pre- 
pare simultaneously the payroll, pay checks 
with stubs and employees’ earnings fec- 
ords. It can also be used for accumulating 
statistics and for other purposes. 


Fall Meeting Junior Traffic 
Club of Chicago, October 5 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will 
hold its Fall meeting on October 5. John 
S. Burchmore of Walter, Burchmore and 
Belknap, will speak on Carrier’s Under 
Anti-Trust Laws. 


Representation of Employees 


The usually allied Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen recently fought out a rep- 
resentation dispute on the Pacific Electric, 
the B. of R. T. winning the election and 
thereby retaining its right to represent 
freight and passenger motormen, including 
Diesel and steam locomotive engineers, and 
one-man electric car operators, and steam 
locomotive firemen, including helpers of 
Diesels. The foregoing result of the ‘elec- 
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tion, held at the request of the B. of L. E. 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. 

The B. of L. E. also lost another re- 
cent election, being supplanted by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen as representatives of Spokane- 
International engineers; while the B, of R. 
T. has been displaced by the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America as representa- 
tive of Oregon Short Line yardmen (fore- 
men and helpers). Meanwhile, however, 
the Trainmen were winning two other 
elections, gaining the right to represent the 
previously unrepresented yardmasters of the 
Los Angeles Junction, and beating out the 
American Railway Supetvisors Association, 
Inc., for the right to represent Belt Rail- 
way of Chicago yardmasters, previously 
represented by the Yardmasters’ Associa- 
tion, Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
which withdrew from the dispute. 

The board has dismissed without prej- 
udice the application of the United Trans- 
port Service Employees of America, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, for an 
election among Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific dining car employees, now 
represented by the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees International Alliance. A me- 
diator’s check of the authorization cards 
submitted with the C. I. O. organization’s 
application indicated that “less than a ma- 
jority of the dining car employees desired 
a change in representation.” 


Barnard Nomination Kept Alive 


Before adjourning last week until Novem- 
ber 14, the Senate entered an order which 
has the effect of suspending its rules to hold 
“in status quo” all Presidential nominations 
not acted upon at the time of adjournment. 
The same procedure was adopted in con- 
nection with the previous adjournment from 
the latter part of June until August 1. 

Among the nominations thus kept alive 
is that of Commissioner George M. Barnard 
of the Indiana Public Service Commission 
whom President Roosevelt has nominated 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to succeed the late Joseph B. Eastman. 


I. C. C. Chairman 
Replies to Wheeler 


(Continued from page 521) 

“This was, of course, not a valid excuse for 
laxity on the part of railroads which were 
in sound financial condition,” he observed, 
“but the demands of the later wartime traf- 
fic could not be anticipated with any degree 
of accuracy.” When, after Pearl Harbor, 
the situation changed, traffic increases in 
some parts of the country “overburdened 
railroad facilities to such an extent that 
safety of operation was seriously impaired. 
In these circumstances it naturally followed 
that attention was directed primarily to the 
provision of facilities which would be most 
effective in furtherance of the war effort.” 

The letter also directed attention to the 
fact that War Production Board restric- 
tions on the use of materials “have seri- 
ously impeded, and in some cases have pre- 
vented,” necessary or desirable safety in- 
stallations, with the result that numerous 
projects could not be carried out, “and this 
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condition together with the present short- 
age of skilled employees in this field is now 
seriously interfering with improvement pro- 
grams and with the installation of raliroad 


safety devices and systems on additional . 


mileage.” 


October Truck Tire Quotas 


Tire allocations for October were an- 
nounced September 28 by the Office of 
Price Administration. Pointing out that 
the heavy duty bus and truck tire problem 
would continue serious, the O. P. A. indi- 
cated that 105,000 such tires, size 8.25 
and larger, would be made available in this 
31-day month, as compared to 102,000 allo- 
cated in September and 85,000 in August. 
The October quota of smaller bus and truck 
tires is 280,000, the same as for each of 
the two preceding months. 


School Children in Tribute to 
St. Louis Station 


Coincident with the celebration of the 
50th Anniversary of the St. Louis Union 
Station, which was mentioned in the Rail- 
way Age of September 9, page 418, pupils 
of the John Scullin School in that city 
assembled in the station for an impressive 
program of exercises, during which the 
story of the station was depicted in tableau. 

Readings given by the children covered 
such topics as “The Old Union Depot,” 
“The Terminal Railroad Association,” and 
the “Union Station,” with re-enacting of 
historical scenes in T. R. R. A. history, 
following which there were choruses of 
railroad songs. 


Air Express Shipments Rise 
12.3 Per Cent 


A total of 250,970 air express shipments 
was carried in combined air and rail 
service in the first seven months of this 
year, it has been reported by the Air Ex- 
press Division of Railway Express Agency. 
This is an increase of 12.3 per cent over 
the similar 1943 period, when shipments 
totaled 223,338. 


N. & W. Employee Benefits 

Benefits amounting to $157,993 were paid 
to members of the Norfolk & Western Em- 
ployees’ Relief Fund during the second 
quarter of 1944, according to the quarterly 
report of this group. During the quarter 
ending June 30, receipts of the fund 
amounted to $201,828, and at the end of the 
quarter the fund showed a balance of over 
$4 million. 


Construction 





New York CENTRAL.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for dredging work at 
pier No, 9, Weehawken, N. J., to the Henry 
DuBois’ Sons Company of New York. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to construct a 
branch extending 3.5 miles south from Mill- 
port, Ky., to serve newly opened coal fields. 
The project is expected to cost about $153,- 
516, and construction is required to be 
completed by July 1, 1945. 
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ence 


Approves Consent Decree In 


Joint Reforming Case 


Judge John P. Barnes of the Federal Djs- 
trict Court at Chicago, on September 20 
approved a consent decree entered into by 
the Department of Justice and six defend- 
ants charged with violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act in the rail joint reforming 
industry. The government brought suit 
against six corporations and their presidents 
but the McKenna Process Company of 
Joliet, Ill., and its president, George Lang- 
ford, declined to enter into the decree. They 
will stand trial. 

Defendants who agreed to the decree are 
Poor & Co., Chicago, and its president, 
Fred A. Poor} the Rail Joint Company, 
New York, and its president, Victor C. 
Armstrong; and _ the 
Tool Company, Verona, Pa., and its presi- 
dent, Emanuel Woodings. 

The government alleged the companies 
pooled patents for reforming rail joints, 
monopolized trade by using the pool for 
licensing purposes, harassed non-licensed 
companies, eliminated competition and set 
up artificial prices. Under the consent de- 
cree, the patents are surrendered to the pub- 
lic, the companies are restrained from suing 
for returns under patents and are directed 
to stop contracts and agreements which al- 
legedly fixed prices. The companies also 
are restrained from restricting plants or 
from allocating their products. 

Fred A. Poor, president of Poor & Com- 
pany, 
action stated that before the companies en- 
tered into any of the license agreements for 
the reforming of worn rail joint bars, the 
agreements were approved by patent coun- 
sel of all parties interested and that when 
the Department of Justice questioned the 
effect of the license agreements several 
months ago, they were voluntarily cancelled 
and the practice complained of discontinued. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for the second time for continued meri- 
torious production achievement. 


’ 


Woodings- Verona 


in commenting upon the court's 


J. H. Jewell, assistant manager, has 
been appointed manager of the industry 
departments of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 


W. S. Leggett has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of General Electric Com- 
pany’s transportation division, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to succeed the late Fred V. Gantt. 
Mr. Leggett joined the General Electric 
Company in 1906. 


J. Emmett Fink, genéral works mana- 
ger of the Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., has been elected vice 
president in charge of operations and Julius 
A. Clauss, chief engineer, has been elected y 
vice-president in charge of engineering. A 


The Lee Higginson Corporation has : 
purchased all’ of the stock of the Kerite : 
Insulated ‘Wire & Cable Co., Inc., sl Hig] 
manufacturers of Kerite Insulation, which 
is used in railroad, power and telegra 
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services and in submarine and electronic 
applications. The long established policies 
of the Kerite Company, and the manage- 
ment responsible for them, will be con- 
tinued. 


A. A. Jenkins has been elected vice- 
president of the Hanna Coal Company 
and the Jefferson Coal Company. Mr. 
Jenkins will continue to serve also as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Ohio coal depart- 
ment of the M. A. Hanna Company. 


John J. Farrell, assistant treasurer, has 
been appointed treasurer of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., a U. S. Steel subsidi- 
ary, to succeed Robert E. Lewis whose 
resignation to become president of the 
Cleveland Wire Spring Company was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 9. 


W. K. Cox, manager of the Eastern di- 
vision of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill, has been promoted to 
assistant general sales manager and has 
been succeeded by William S. Ziegler, 
assistant sales manager of the Eastern sales 
division who in turn has been succeeded by 
F. D. Haberkorn, representative in Texas 
and Oklahoma. Mr. Cox joined the Com- 
pany in 1928 as a special representative on 





W. K. Cox 


logging sales, moving on to industrial and 
general sales work in 1932. In 1936 he was 
assigned to the Advertising department, re- 
turning to sales a year later, as assistant 
manager of the Sales Development division. 
In 1941 he was appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Eastern division, becoming 
manager of that division in 1943. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, out 
of tank production since early this year, 
has received an order for 180 tank recovery 
vehicles, called “tank retrievers”. The 
Baldwin tank recovery vehicle consists of 
a medium tank chassis modified to mount 
a power winch and boom capable of lifting 
a weight of 30 tons. It carries a crew of 
four technicians. In addition to towing dis- 
abled tanks, it functions also as a mobile 
tank repair shop, its interior consisting of 
receptacles for numerous spare parts. The 
tank retrievers originally built by Baldwin 
are now serving in Italy and France. 


G. Fred Driemeyer, formerly works 
manager of the Granite City, Ill., plant of 
the General Steel Castings Corporation, 
has been appointed manager of sales with 
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headquarters at Eddystone, Pa. Mr. Drie- 
meyer was graduated from the Washington 
University engineering school in 1919. He 
joined the Commonwealth Steel Company 
in July of that year and subsequently worked 
in the production and engineering depart- 
ments. He was sent to Australia to rep- 





G. Fred Driemeyer 


resent the company in 1927 and from 1929 
to 1931 served as European manager for 
the company with offices in Paris. The 
Commonwealth Company had then become 
part of the General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion. After his return, he was transferred 
to the domestic sales department and was 
employed chiefly in the Chicago district 
until 1939. He was appointed assistant 
works manager of the Commonwealth plant 
at Granite City in July, 1939, and appointed 
works manager in July, 1941. 


Lucien W. Moore, general purchasing 
agent of the Crane Company, has been 
appointed manager of the valve and fit- 
ting department, with headquarters at the 
company’s general offices in Chicago. 
Thomas J. Hanlon, of the purchasing 
department, has been appointed purchasing 
agent to succeed Mr. Moore. 


Presentation ceremonies of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission Award of Merit to 
the Chicago works of the Crane Company® 
were held on September 22. The “M” 
pennant was presented by Commissioner 
John M. Carmody of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and was accepted by John H. 
Collier, president of Crane. 


J. D. Daly has been appointed supply 
sales manager for the Graybar Electric 
Company with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Daly has been commercial manager 
for Graybar at the Hartford, Conn., branch 
office and warehouse since November, 1935. 
Prior thereto he was employed for a year 
as a Graybar salesman at Hartford, and 
for seven years in sales and service work 
with the Miller Company at Meriden, Conn. 


Dr. Edgar S. Ross has returned to the 
Sun Oil Company at Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he will devote his full time to the 
development of technical sales with the in- 
dustrial products department. For the past 
fifteen months, Dr. Ross has been chief of 
the lubricants section, aviation division, 
Petroleum Administration for War, -Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prior to serving with the 
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P. A. W., he was assistant manager jp 
charge of specialties, development division, 
for the Sun Oil Company at Marcus Hook. 
ra. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has announced plans to erect a new paint 
plant on a 14-acre tract recently purchased 
at Springdale, Pa. Construction will begin 
as soon as materials and equipment are 
available. The plant will service the com- 
pany’s outlets in the tri-state area which 
heretofore were supplied through the New- 
ark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis., paint 
plants. 


Harold D. Bates, assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager for Johns- 
Manville at New York, has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager of 
the Phillip Carey Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Chester L. Owens, for the past 
ten years manager of the company’s Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, branch, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager and George 
B. Johnson, formerly manager of the 
marketing division, has been appointed gen- 
eral merchandising manager. 


Fred Grotts, president of the Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Company, a subsidiary of the 
H. K. Porter Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed to the newly created 
position of director of research and metal- 
lurgy for all Porter plants. He will 
continue also as president of the Fort Pitt 
Company. In his new capacity, Mr. Grotts 
will have charge of problems relating to 
materials of all types, metallurgy and prac- 
tices on present products and will establish 
a technical and engineering advisory service 
for customers on materials and _ specifica- 
tions, and direct new product developments. 
Mr. Grotts served in the last war as metal- 
lurgical and chemical engineer with the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. He sub- 
sequently was employed as foundry manager 
and technical supervisor for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company; as wheel plant super- 
intendent for the American Steel Foun- 
dries; and as director of metallurgical 
activities for the Hubbard Steel Foundry 
and Wheeling Mold & Foundry divisions of 
the Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, 
McKeesport, Pa., has announced five ap- 
pointments to the company’s executive staff. 
J. P. Larkin has been appointed chief 
metallurgical and sales engineer of Firth- 
Sterling’s steel division. Mr. Larkin had 
served for two years as chief of the tool 
steel, stainless and lease lend alloy steel 
sections of the alloy steel branch of the 
War Production Board in Washington, 
while on special leave of absence from the 
Crucible Steel Company. Andrew H. 
Godfrey has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the company’s Firthite division. Mr. 
Godfrey was factory manager of the Car- 
boloy Company, Detroit, Mich., until the 
entry of this country into the war, when 
he became production coordinator of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, ordnance district, Army 
Service Forces. Anthony J. Allen has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Firthaloy division. Mr. Allen had been 
superintendent of the Gary., Ind., plant of 
Tubular Alloy Steel Company, affiliated 
with the National Tube Company, since 
1941. Thomas W. Gabriel has been ap- 
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pointed sales manager of the new Ohio dis- 
trict and Lloyd W. Clowes has been ap- 
pointed Pittsburgh, Pa., district sales mana- 
ger. Mr. Gabriel was formerly assistant 
to the manager, New York office of the 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Clowes was formerly with the L. S. Star- 
rett Company for 25 years. He was given 
a leave of absence in 1942 to assume duties 
with the W. P. B. in Washington as chief 
of the cutting tools section and chief of 
the gage and precision tools section of the 
tools division. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Mrnneapo.is & St. Lours has or- 
dered 10 50-ton 40%4-ft. box cars from the 
Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Company 
for delivery: in December. The cars, with 
the exception of the underframes and trucks, 
will be made of aluminum. 


The Atton has ordered 10 50-ton 40%4-ft. 
box cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company for delivery in Decem- 
ber. The cars, with the exception of the 
underframes and trucks, will be made of 
aluminum. 


The Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PacirFic 
has ordered 10 50-ton 40%4-ft. box cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Company for delivery in December. The 
cars, with the exception of the underframes 
and trucks, will be made of aluminum. 


The ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS are re- 
ported to be exploring the possibility of 
purchasing here from 500 to 1500 40-ton 
meter-gage box cars and from 500 to 1500 
40-ton meter-gage flat cars. No general 
inquiry for the equipment has been issued 
up to this time. 


FreENCH NATIONAL Raitways..—In the 
Railway Age of September 23, the alloca- 
tion of the 74,500 new freight cars sought 
by the French supply commission was mis- 
printed. The correct allocation is as fol- 
lows: 37,000 box cars of 20-metric tons’ 
capacity ; 25,000 gondola cars of 20-metric 
tons’ capacity; 7,000 flat cars of 40-metric 
tons’ capacity; 3000 tank cars and 2500 
cabooses. 


SIGNALING 


The Unton Switcw & SicNnat Co. has 
received an order from the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works for five sets of intermittent in- 
ductive automatic train stop equipment. 
This equipment is to be installed on new 
class 2-6-6-6 steam locomotives which are 
being built for the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
equipment is similar to those now in service 
and is to be operated on the C. & O. in 
the territory now equipped with the inter- 
mittent inductive train stop system. 
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Financial 


Atiantic Coast Line.—Bond Redemp- 
tion—The Atlantic Coast Line has called 
for redemption on November 1, at 105, the 
$9,000,000, principal amount, of Atlantic 
Coast Line - Louisville & Nashville collat- 
eral 4 per cent bonds due October 1, 1952. 
The Atlantic Coast Line also will pay in 
full on November 1 the $1,791,000 Florida 
Southern first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
due January 1, 1945. 





ALLEGHENY Corporation. — Control of 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, and 
Nickel Plate-—Upon this company’s request, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has dismissed. without prejudice its 
Finance Docket No. 14561 application in 
connection with the control of the C. & O., 
Pere Marquette, and Nickel Plate. As 
noted in Railway Age of May 27, page 1048, 
the applicant had asked for a commission 
order providing (1) that its control of these 
and other carriers was not acquired, and is 
not maintained, in violation of section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, or, alterna- 
tively, (2) that its control of these carriers 
has been sufficiently authorized, or (3) 
formal approval of such control. This ap- 
plication was filed subsequent to the com- 
mission’s institution on its own motion of 
its No. 29085 investigation of the propriety 
of Alleghany’s control of these carriers. 

At public hearings begun on July 26, the 
circumstances underlying the relations be- 
tween Alleghany and these railroad com- 
panies were exhaustively explored, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 29 and 
August 5, pages 212 and 245, respectively. 
While the F. D. No. 14561 proceeding had 
been consolidated with the other proceeding 
for hearing, consideration of the finance 
docket application was deferred after Alle- 
ghany had signified its intention of filing 
an amended application, of which the pres- 
ent dismissal without prejudice is the out- 
come. It was indicated that a proposed re- 
port would be prepared in the No. 29085 
proceeding, giving the parties an oppor- 
tunity to supplement their cases before the 
commission’s decision: is announced. The 
basic question at issue is whether Alleghany 
had control, or the power to exercise con- 
trol, of the C. & O., and thus of the other 
roads, at the time the Transportation Act 
of 1940 became law, since subsequent ac- 
quisition of such control would be unlawful 
unless authorized by the commission. 


Boston & Maine.—Promissory Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $3,868,968 of promissory notes in evi- 
dence of, but not in payment for, the un- 
paid portion of the cost of eight 5,400-hp. 
diesel-electric freight locomotives, to be 
purchased from the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. at an aggre- 
gate cost of $4,037,200, and a promissory 
note for $1,702,721 in evidence of, but not 
in payment for, the unpaid. balance of the 
cost of four similar locomotives already de- 
livered, all of which are being financed 
through lease and purchase agreements. The 
notes have been sold to the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. on a 1% per cent 


interest basis. In its report the division 
pointed out that this road, in 1943 and the 
first 7 months of this year, has expended 
$9,652,931 for the retirement of bonded in- 
debtedness, $2,789,321 for the retirement of 
equipment obligations, and $3,470,000 for 
the acquisition of guaranteed or leased-line 
securities, thus substantially reducing its 
annual charges. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $2,500,000 
of its fourth equipment trust of 1944 14% 
per cent serial equipment trust certificates, 
sold at 99.75 to Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
others, in connection with the purchase, at 
an aggregate cost of $3,221,950, of 1,250 
50-ton all-steel hopper cars. 


Curcaco, MILwAvuKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—Reorganization.—Secr@tary W. P. 
Bartel has made public as information the 
ballot forms and other material to be 
submitted about September 30 by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to those 
classes of this road’s creditors who are 
entitled to vote for the acceptance or re- 
jection of the plan of reorganization ap- 
proved by the commission and the court, 
as provided in section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. Nine classes of creditors are eligible 
to vote out of 31 classes established by 
the court. Ballots are returnable Novem- 
ber 29. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN. — Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to assume liability 
for $5,180,000 of 134 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, sold at 99.229 to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and others, the average annual 
cost to the road being 1.9 per cent. The 
proceeds will be applied to the purchase of 
2,000 50-ton box cars at a total cost of 
$6,913,542. 


Cotumsia & Mritistapt-Gutr, Mostte & 
Oxnto.—Acquisition—The Columbia & Mill- 
stadt, a newly-organized company, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire and operate a 
7.61-mile branch of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, extending from Millstadt Junction, 
Ill., to Millstadt, at its estimated salvage 
value, $27,100, payable in 10 annual install- 
ments. The new company also has applied 
for authority to issue $25,000 of capital 
stock. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Leased Line Merger.—On September 27 
stockholders of the New York, Lackawanna 
& Western ratified the merger agreement 
made with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western on November 10, 1943. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had prev!- 
ously approved the merger in May ol 
this year. 


Erte.—Awards Bond Issue-—On Septem- 
ber 27, the Erie awarded its $13,000,000 
issue of first consolidated mortgage 3% per 
cent bonds, series E, due 1964 to the First 
Boston Corporation, and associates, on 4 
bid of 99.159, an interest cost to the road 
of 3.31-per cent. The bonds were reoffered 
to the public at 100, subject to Interstate 
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Commerce Commission authorization of the 
issue. Proceeds of the sale, together with 
other funds of the railroad, will be used to 
retire $7,430,000: of the Long Dock Com- 
pany’s consolidated mortgage 3% per cent 
mortgage bonds and $5,955,000 of the Erie’s 
first consolidated mortgage bonds, series C. 


Great NorTHERN. — Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $100,- 
000,000 of general mortgage bonds, consist- 
ing of $35,000,000 of 3% per cent series K, 
$30,000,000 of 33% per cent series L, and 
$35,000,000 of 3% per cent series M, sold 
at 100.88, 100.18, and 100.81, respectively, 
as noted in this column in the issue of 
September 16, page 458. The proceeds, and 
other available funds, are to be applied to 
the retirement of $119,887,700 of outstand- 
ing bonds. (Previous item in Railway Age 
of August 26, page 358.) 


Kansas City SourHern.—Acquisition 
of Subsidiaries —The Kansas City South- 
ern has called a special stockholders meet- 
ing for October 31, to approve the ac- 
quisition of seven subsidiary companies, all 
of whose capital stocks are owned by the 
K. C. S. The companies are the Arkansas 
Western Railway, the Ft. Smith & Van 
Buren Railway Company, the Kansas City, 
Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Company, the 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock Company, the 
Kansas City Southern Elevator Company, 
the Maywood & Sugar Creek Railway 
Company, and the Neches Railway Com- 
pany. 


LoutsvILLE & NASHVILLE.— Bond Re- 
demption.—Directors have voted to call for 
redemption on January 1, 1945, at 102, all 
of the company’s outstanding unified mort- 
gage 314 per cent bonds, series A, amount- 
ing to $10,997,000, and all outstanding col- 
lateral trust 3% per cent bonds, amounting 
to $3,000. The bonds are dated January 1, 
1940 and mature January 1, 1950. 


Missourt-ILiinors. — Refinancing:—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue a $750,- 
000 promissory note, payable in monthly 
installments of $12,500, in connection with 
its plan to retire on January 1, 1945, its 
outstanding indebtedness, consisting of $1,- 
177,500 of first mortgage series A 5 per 
cent bonds. Treasury funds will be used to 
supplement the proceeds of the new note. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Housatonic Bondholders Attack Reorgani- 
sation Plan.—Holders of the 5 per cent 
VU-year consolidated mortgage bonds of the 
Housatonic Railroad are being urged to in- 
dicate their dissatisfaction with the treat- 
ment accorded them in the plan of reorgani- 
zation for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford by voting against the plan. In a 
letter dated September 25 to Housatonic 
bondholders, the protective committee 
Pointed out that such disapproval will be 
Consistent with its appeal to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, scheduled to be heard in mid- 
October. Ballots for voting will shortly be 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Under the plan of reorganization 
proved by the district court, each Housa- 
tonic bondholder receives, im exchange for 
his present bond, a new first and refunding 
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fixed-interest obligation of the reorganized 
New Haven system. The protective com- 
mittee contends that this treatment is in- 
equitable and discriminatory and that the 
bondholders are rightfully entitled to pay- 
ment in cash or, as an alternative, to an ex- 
tension of the lien securing their bonds. 


_ New York, Ontario & WestERN.—Tax 
Compromise Voided—On September 18, 
the New Jersey Supreme Court set aside 
a resolution adopted by the town of West 
New York, N. J., on December 2, 1942, by 
which the town accepted $75,000 in cash in 
full payment of delinquent taxes due from 
the New York, Ontario & Western amount- 
ing to about $103,261, plus interest of $18,- 
000, for the years 1937 ‘to 1942, inclusive. 
The resolution was set aside because it was 
deemed to be an unconstitutional gift of 
municipal funds. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Refunding.—The Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has 
invited bids, subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval, for a $23,735,000 
issue of general mortgage bonds, Series E, 
to be dated October 1, 1944, and to mature 
October 1, 1975, the interest rate to be set 
by the bidder. Proceeds of the sale together 
with additional funds of the company will 
be used to redeem on January 1, 1945, the 
railroad’s outstanding $23,735,000 issue of 
general mortgage 4% per cent bonds, Series 
C. Principal and interest of the new bonds 
will be guaranteed by the Pennsylvania, 
which leases the property. 

Leased Line Refinancing. — Applications 
have been filed by this company with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for this company to assume liability 
for, and two of its leased lines to issue, 
new securities, the proceeds of which are 
to be applied to the retirement of outstand- 
ing callable bond issues.: The Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh has asked for authority to 
issue $11,000,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series C, the interest rate 
to be determined by competitive bidding. 
With the proceeds, and funds to be ad- 
vanced by the Pennsylvania, this company 
proposes to redeem at 105 $7,182,000 of 
its series A and $3,850,000 of series B 4% 
per cent general and refunding mortgage 
bonds. The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis has asked for authority 
to issue $23,735,000 of series E general 
mortgage bonds, the interest rate to be 
determined by competitive bidding. With 
the proceeds and funds to be advanced by 
the Pennsylvania, this company proposes 
to redeem at 105 an equal principal amount 
of its series C 4% per cent general mort- 
gage bonds. 


WESTERN Paciric. — Reorganization.—It 
is reported that under the plan of reorgani- 
zation holders of presently outstanding 
bonds will receive with their new securities 
cash distributions as follows : $225 with each 


. $1000 4% per cent income bond, series A; 


$15.18 with each share of new preferred 
stock, series A; and $9 with each share of 
common stock. 


WEstTERN Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
The Federal District Court at San Fran- 
cisco on September 26, approved an order 
permitting the Western Pacific to make a 
$10,000,000 loan with the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation with which to pay off 
trustee certificates and set up a new capital 
structure under a plan of reorganization. 
Trustee certificates outstanding total $8,- 


925,000. 
Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last, 
Sept. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.65 40.11 37.02 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 88.96 88.54 79.51 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.50, quar- 
terly, payable December 1, to holders of record 
October 27. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable October 20, to holders of record Oc- 
tober 10. 

Norfolk & Western.—(adj.) preferred, $1.00, 
quarterly, payable November 10, to holders of 
record October 21. 

Northern.—$1.50, quarterly, payable October 
31, to holders of record October 11. 

Reading.—25¢, quarterly, payable November 9, 
to holders of record October 11. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—$3.00, semi-an- 
nually, payable October 7, to holders of record 
September 28. 


Abandonments 


Atitantic Coast Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
branch from Sprague, Ala., to Luverne, 
33.17 miles. 


Great NorTHERN.— This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
from Bend, Ore., to Hixon Junction, 15.41 
miles, most of which lies on the west side 
of Des Chutes river. Operation of the 
alternate line on the east side of the river 
will be continued. 





Rio Granve & Eacte Pass.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon a segment 
of its line from Gardner, Tex., to a point 
7 miles northwest of Laredo, 14.47 miles, 
holding that it does not appear that the line 
serves a substantial public need. 


Texas & New Orteans.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
portion of a branch from Leonville, La., to 
Port Barre, 6.14 miles. 





509 emptoyees of the Canadian Nation- 
al’s stores department and motive power 
and car shops at Point St. Charles, Mont- 
real, have donated 2,172 pints of blood 
to the Red Cross in the past 30 months. 
Two of this group have given 14 pints 
each, since February, 1942; 9 others, 13 
each; 21 have donated 12; and 33 have 
contributed 11. “It has become a habit, a 
good one,” says the railroad. 





Tue Russian Press has reported that 
18,641 miles of main railroad lines, 2,500 
railway stations, 1,000 large and medium 
bridges and 4,500 small bridges have been 
restored in the Soviet Union, while most 
of the railway lines recovered from the 
Germians are now open to traffic. It is fur- 
ther stated: that restoration work on rail- 
roads is being handled three times as rap- 
idly as in 1942, with new wide- and nar- 
row-gage lines being constructed, as well. 
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WHY SHOULD THE EMPTIES 


GET ALL THE BRAKES 








The developments in the first four decades ofthe air brake worked wonders in 
controlling ever longer, faster and heavier trains . . . but left one fundamental 
problem unsolved. This was the adjustment of braking power to car lading on 
high capacity cars. 

The problem was particularly acute in coal transportation where cars went 
down grade from tipple to tidewater fully loaded, and returned empty. On the 
40th anniversary of the first power brake, Westinghouse came up with the usual 
practical answer . . . the “Empty and Load”’ equipment. 

These early brakes employed a manual change-over, and have been successfully 
and profitably used for a number of years. The modern type automatically cuts 
in the supplementary braking force when the car is loaded to a predetermined 
point, and reverts to the lower braking force after the car is emptied. Refinements 
of this brake, used in subway trains, actually “meter” the braking power to the 
live load. 


- 75 Years of Pioneering 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 





TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 


Tis view shows the automatic change-over feature 
of the modern Westinghouse “AB” Empty-Load 


SPEEDS — SAFELY. brake. The empty setting is powered by the primary 


WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER 


brake cylinder, and a second (load) brake cylinder 





comes into action for the load setting. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVES 


Frederick B. Adams, a member of the 
board of directors of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and of the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been elected chairman of the board of each 
of these roads, succeeding Lyman Delano, 
whose death was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 29. 


H. T. Malcolmson, whose election to 
the presidency of the Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo was announced in the Railzay 
Age of September 23, was born at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., on May 22, 1877. He entered 
railroading in 1899 as a stenographer in 
the superintendent’s office of the Grand 
Trunk (now the Canadian National) at 
Toronto, Ont., and Allandale, and later 
that year joined the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo as a clerk in the general superin- 





H. T. Malcolmson 


tendent’s office, being promoted to chief 
clerk in June, 1903. He was appointed 
car accountant in March, 1912, and was 
advanced to superintendent of car service 
on January 14, 1914, becoming superin- 
tendent the following April. On January 
17, 1925, Mr. Malcolmson was named act- 
ing general manager and, in June of that 
year, general manager. He served as vice- 
president and general manager of the road 
from August 1, 1929, until the time of his 
recent election as president of the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo, with headquarters, as 
before, at Hamilton, Ont. Mr. Malcolm- 
son will continue as general manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. W. Kernaghan, district claims agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Vancouver, B. C., 
has been promoted to general claims agent 
of the Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding J. W. Schlie- 
hauf, who has retired. 


Clyde West, whose promotion to treas- 
urer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
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headquarters at Dallas, Tex., was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 23, was 
born at Eureka Springs, Ark., on January 
30, 1886, and entered railway service on 
September, 1, 1903, as an agent and tele- 
graph operator of the Missouri & Arkan- 
sas. He subsequently served as clerk, car 





Clyde West 


accountant and general cashier at various 
points on that road until March, 1912, when 
he went with the M-K-T as cashier, with 
headquarters at Dallas. On November 19, 
1917, Mr. West was advanced to paymas- 
ter, and on April 8, 1936, he was promoted 
to assistant treasurer and paymaster, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Edward A. Clancy, whose appointment 
as comptroller of the New York Central 
with headquarters at New York was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
23, was born at Tomkins Cove, N. Y., on 
November 28, 1883. After graduation from 
Newburgh’ Business College in 1900 he 
attended the New York School of Accounts 
and New York University School of Ac- 
counts, becoming a New York State certi- 
fied public accountant in 1916. He entered 
railroading in December, 1903, as a station 





Edward A. Clancy 


helper at Tomkins Cove for the West 
Shore, and was made station agent at 
Haworth, N. J., in February, 1904. In 
February, 1905, he became clerk to the 
auditor of freight accounts of the New 
York Central, later serving as clerk to the 


auditor of disbursements from January, 
1906, until October, 1913, when he left the 
service of the New York Central to hold 
the position of examiner of accounts for 
the New York Public Service Commission, 
From September, 1917, to October, 1918, 
Mr. Clancy was employed as examiner of 
accounts, Bureau of Valuation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after which 
he re-joined the New York Central as 
examiner of accounts in the office of the 
comptroller. He was advanced to assistant 
to the comptroller on September 1, 1925, 
becoming assistant comptroller March 1, 
1937, which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion to comptroller. 


John J. Taylor, whose promotion to 
general tax commissioner of the Kansas 
City Southern and of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16, was born at Pitts- 
burg, Camp County, Tex., on November 19, 
1894, and entered railway service in 1909 
working during summer vacations with 
bridge and building’ gangs of the K.C.S. 
In March, 1916, he went with the Texas & 
Pacific as a member of the valuation field 





John J. Taylor 


force, working in this capacity at various 
points of the road until November of the 
same year when he resigned to become land 
appraiser of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago. In 
March, 1921, Mr. Taylor returned to the 
K.C.S. where he was engaged in valuation 
and engineering assignments, and in July, 
1930, he was promoted to assistant tax 
commissioner. In August, 1934, he was fur- 
ther advanced to tax commissioner, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, the position 
he held at the time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


J. E. Brennan, general yardmaster of 
the New York Central at Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., has been appointed train- 
master of the Buffalo division at Buffalo, 
Ne Yr. 


Robert Gwinn Vawter, whose appoitt- 
ment as superintendent, Russell division, of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Russell, Ky., was announced in the Sep- 
tember 9 issue of the Railway Age, was 
born on May 9, 1895, at Greenville, W. V2- 
He began his railway career as a fr 
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with the Virginian in March, 1916, and 
continued there until September, 1916, when 
he became a transitman on highway work. 
In October, 1917, he joined the Chesapeake 
& Ohio as an assistant engineer, and was 
assigned the position of supervisor of track 





Robert Gwinn Vawter 


in October, 1920. He served in this capacity 
until December, 1925, when he was named 
yardmaster, becoming assistant trainmaster 
in April, 1926. Mr. Vawter was advanced 
to trainmaster in April, 1928, which position 
he held until his appointment as assistant 
superintendent at Hinton, W. Va., in July, 
1942, He was transferred to the Peach 
Creek division on January 1, 1944, where 
he remained as assistant superintendent 
until his recent promotion to the position of 
superintendent of the Russell division. 


Verne Elliott, whose promotion to su- 
perintendent of the Minneapolis-Duluth di- 
vision of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, with headquarters as before at 
Superior, Wis., was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16, was born at Duluth, 
Minn., on November 26, 1891, and entered 
railway service on December 13, 1910, as 
a yard clerk of the Soo at Minneapolis. He 
subsequently served as grain clerk and 
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Verne Elliott 


chief clerk at Superior, Wis., until 1913 
When he was promoted to yardmaster. | 

1928 Mr. Elliott was advanced to assistant 
general yardmaster, with the same head- 
quarters, and three years later he was fur- 
ther promoted to general yardmaster, also at 
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Superior. On November 18, 1935, he be- 
came trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Stevens Point, Wis., and in July, 1941, he 
was promoted to assistant division superin- 
tendent at Ironwood, Mich. One year later 
Mr. Elliott was-transferred to Minneapolis, 
and a short time later he was appointed act- 
ing superintendent of the Minneapolis-Du- 
luth division at Superior, the position he 
held at the time of his new promotion. 


J. G. Estrada has been appoiated gen- 
eral superintendent of express of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, with headquar- 
ters at Mexico City, Mexico, succeeding 
C. Cantu, who has retired. 


Donald Leslie, general agent of the 
Canadian Pacific at Calgary, Alta., has 
been promoted to superintendent of com- 
munications, Western Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding G. H. 
Pescud, who has been transferred to 
Moose Jaw, Sask. L. A. Raymond, super- 
intendent of communications at Calgary, 
has been transferred to Vancouver, B. C. 


W. H. Oglesby, assistant superintendent 
of the Birmingham division of the Southern 
with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala., has 
been promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent of the Charleston ‘division with 
headquarters at Charleston, S. C., succeed- 
ing F. B. Birthright, who has been granted 
a leave of absence to enter military service. 
F. A. Burroughs, Jr., trainmaster of the 
Washington division at Alexandria, Va., 
replaces Mr. Oglesby as assistant superin- 
tendent at Sheffield. 


J. T. Scherman, superintendent of the 
Lake Superior division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at Duluth, Minn., has been 
promoted to superintendent of organization, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Charles W. Blacklidge,-who has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the South- 
ern Nebraska-Iowa division, with headquar- 
ters at Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Blacklidge re- 
places George C. Brokaw, who has re- 
tired. Ray Glancy, general agent at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been advanced to su- 
perintendent of the Lake Superior division, 
relieving Mr. Scherman. 


H. R. Blackwood, trainmaster of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, Alta., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of part of the Ed- 
monton division, with the same _ head- 
quarters. L. D. Hickey, superintendent 
of the Prince Albert diyision at Prince 
Albert, Sask., has been transferred to the 
Calgary division, with headquarters — at 
Calgary, Alta., succeeding Sherman Smith, 
whose retirement is reported elsewhere 
in these columns. W. B. Frame, assistant 
division superintendent at Edson, Alta., 
has been transferred to Edmonton, replac- 
ing D. E. MacPherson, who has been 
transferred to Edson. 


Sherman Smith, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Calgary division of 
the Canadian Nation, with headquarters at 
Calgary, Alta, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 23,- was born at 
Omaha, Neb., on August 26, 1879, and 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1903. 
He received the degree of Civil Engineer- 
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ing from Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing in the following year. He entered rail- 
way service in May, 1904, as an instrument- 
man on the Chicago & North Western, and 
from July, 1904, to August, 1905, was em- 
ployed in the chief engineer’s office of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb. For the 
next two years he served as office engineer 
at Denver, Colo., and then resigned to be- 
come resident engineer on the Canadian 
National at Rivers, Man. He held this 
position until July, 1908, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant engineer at Melville, 
Sask. In September, 1918, Mr. Smith was 
promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Edson, Alta., and was transferred to Cal- 
gary in August, 1928, and to Edmonton, 
Alta., in September, 1937. In December, 
1939, he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


Howard H. Clark, assistant division 
superintendent of the Erie at Chicago, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Kent 
division at Marion, Ohio, succeeding V. J. 
McMullen, who has been transferred to 
the Buffalo & Rochester division, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr. McMullen replaces G. C. 
White, furloughed to accept a commission 
in the United States Army. J. P. Allison, 
trainmaster at Meadville, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to assistant division superintendent 
at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Clark. T. A. 
Dockery, trainmaster, Mahoning division 
at Youngstown, Ohio, has been transferred 
to Hornell, N. Y., succeeding T. J. Sanok, 
transferred to Susquehanna, Pa. Mr. 
Sanok succeeds R. H. Lewis, who has 
been transferred to Meadville, Pa., succeed- 
ing Mr. Allison. Mr. Dockery is succeeded 
at Youngstown by F. E. Navin. 

Mr. Clark was born at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on April 16, 1905, and received his higher 
education at Cornell University. He en- 
tered railway service in June, 1926, as a 
levelman of the Lehigh Valley, and two 
years later he went with the Erie in the 
same capacity at Buffalo, later serving as 
transitman and engineer in charge of the 
Buffalo yard improvements. In April, 1929, 
he was appointed chief of the curve lining 
corps on the Susquehanna division, subse- 
quently serving as maintenance inspector 
and general yard foreman at various points 
of the road. In December, 1932, Mr. Clark 
was promoted to track supervisor, with 
headquarters at Hackensack, N. J., and one 
year later he was advanced to assistant di- 
vision engineer at Buffalo. In June, 1936, 
he was appointed inspector of operation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in May, 1937, he was 
advanced to trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. In 1939 he was trans- 
ferred to Marion, and in 1940 to Meadville, 
Pa. In March, 1942, Mr. Clark was pro- 
moted to assistant division superintendent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, the position 
he held at the time of his new appointment.. 


TRAFFIC 


G. A. MacNamara, general freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general traffic mana- 
ger of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., succeeding Edward G. 
Clark, whose retirement on September 1 
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Let’s get GOWN 0 Gitth 


on train communication 


DEPENDABLE voice communication 


“Union” I.T.C. (Inductive Train Com- 
munication) system provides depend- 
able, practicable two-way voice com- 
munication between vehicles on a train, 
between trains, and between trains and 
wayside points. 


It is the only train communication system 
designed exclusively for railroad use, by 
men who know railroad needs, and 
proved in regular railroad service. 
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With this system, 


train communication naturally 


follows the right of way 


When you have train communica- 
tion, you want the messages to go 
where your railroad goes—and 
nowhere else. 
This is another important reason 
why “Union” I. T. C. is the answer. 
Utilizing tracks and adjacent pole 


line, coupled by mutual induction, ~ 


for the transmission of a frequency 
modulated carrier current, “Union” 
I. T.C. naturally follows the right of 
way. Curves are no hindrance, and 
require no special equipment. 


Where the pole line leaves the 
right of way for a long distance, a 
single wire on stub poles, or even a 
wire fence near the track can do the 
job. No physical connection between 
the pole line and such auxiliaries 


: is needed. 


You can reach every point on the 
railroad with “Union” I. T. C. with- 
out interfering with your neighbors. 

Full information will be furnished 
without obligation by our nearest 
district office. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 9. 


J. B. Sharpton, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 
He succeeds the late W. H. Howard. 


Ernest George Poole, tourist represen- 
tative of the Canadian National, has been 


appointed general tourist and convention. 


agent, succeeding M. E. Doke, whose pro- 
motion to general passenger agent was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 9. 


Sidney Charles Vaughan, acting gen- 
eral agent of the Canadian ‘National, has 
been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, and also general passenger 
agent of the Central Vermont (subsidiary 
of Canadian National). Mr. Vaughan will 
maintain headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
and at St. Albans, Vt. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


A. Rodriguez y Parra, engineer main- 
tenance of way of the National Railways 
of Mexico, has been promoted to chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
Mexico City, Mexico. Carlos Malagamba 
has been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way, in his place. 


W. J. Turner, engineer of design of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C.., 
has been appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer, with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Turner succeeds R. L. Groover, who has 
been named assistant chief engineer, also 
at Wilmington. 


Arthur Price, division engineer, Wyom- 
ing and Jefferson divisions of the Erie at 
Dunmore, Pa., has been transferred to the 
Marion division, with headquarters at 
Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding Lewis 
Rossman, furloughed to accept a commis- 
sion in the United States Army. R. G. 
Pierce has replaced Mr. Price at Dunmore. 


J. L. Hopkins, who has been employed 
as construction roadmaster on the San 
Diego line of the. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, has returned to his former position of 
track supervisor, with headquarters at Cap- 
istrano, Cal., succeeding R. E. Kline, who 
has been transferred to Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Kline replaces L. J. Dehring, who has 
returned to his former position of section 
foreman, with headquarters at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., at his own request. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Louis Couttolenc has been appointed 
general purchasing agent of the National 
Railways of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


J. William Trump, assistant general 
storekeeper of the Reading with headquar- 
ters at Reading, Pa., has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper with the same headquar- 
ters. George E. Wilson, assistant pur- 
chasing agent at Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been named manager of 
stores at that place. The offices of general 
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storekeeper and assistant general store- 
keeper have been abolished. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on January 17, 1895. He entered rail- 
way seryice as a clerk of the Reading on 
November 20, 1911, and was promoted to 





George E. Wilson 


the position of supervisor clerk on August” 


1, 1922. He became assistant chief clerk on 
February 1, 1935, and on April 1, 1941, was 
appointed assistant purchasing agent, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment to manager of stores. 


Edwin W. Peterson, who has been 
serving in the United States Army for the 
past three and one-half years, has returned 
to railroad service and resumed his posi- 
tion as general storekeeper of the Bangor 
& Aroostook with headquarters at Derby, 
Me. Wellington A. Bamford, who re- 
placed Mr. Peterson as general storekeeper, 
has been reassigned to the duties of division 
storekeeper with headquarters at Houlton, 
Me. 


SPECIAL 


A. J. McKenna has been appointed chief 
special agent of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding D. O’Connell, who has retired 
after 43 years of service. 


OBITUARY 


Herman Allen Shepard, general super- 
intendent of electric transmission and com- 
munication of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at New Haven, Conn., died 
on September 21. Mr. Shepard, who was 
born on December 15, 1879, entered the 
service of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford on October 27, 1902, and held 
positions as inspector, chief inspector, and 
assistant superintendent of telegraph until 
his appointment as superintendent of tele- 
graph on January 1, 1919. He was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of electric 
transmission and communication on July 
15, 1922, continuing in that position until 
his recent death. 


Daniel J. Deasy, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Alton, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, whose death on September 
16 was reported in the Railway Age of 


. 


September 23, was born at Kennett Square, 
Pa., on April 23, 1877, and entered railway 
service on August 4, 1894, as a telegraph 
operator on the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania). For a short time in 1900 and 1901, 
Mr. Deasy was employed as a towerman on 
the Long Island and in the latter year he 
became an operator on the Panama Rail- 
road. He was advanced with this company 
through the positions of dispatcher, con- 
ductor, general yardmaster and general 
agent at Panama City where he remained 
until January, 1910, when he was appointed 
acting general storekeeper of the Guaya- 
quil & Quito in Ecuador, South America. 
With this road he also served as chief dis- 
patcher, trainmaster and terminal superin- 
tendent until August, 1917, when he entered 
the insurance business at Chicago. He re- 
turned to railway service in 1918 on the 
Alton in charge of the fire prevention 
bureau, then being appointed trainmaster 
in March, 1919. During the period in which 
he served as trainmaster Mr. Deasy was 
also engaged in special duty with the 
trafic department as a yard operation 
representative of the chief operating officer. 
His promotivn to assistant to the chief 
operating officer became effective on Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, and in November of that 
year he was advanced to assistant to the 
vice-president. In 1943 Mr. Deasy was 
assigned to the position he held at the time 
of his death. 

“Senp Me Pass: I'll Bring 15 Men,” 
wrote Sam Littledeer, extra gang laborer 
on the Choctaw division of the Katy, to 
Superintendent F. H. Schaller, who con- 
stantly is experiencing the usual manpower 
difficulties. Littledeer, who had returned 
to his home at Stilwell, Okla., because of 
illness, promptly received the pass for 15 
other Indians and all were soon put to 
work laying new rail in the road’s present 
rehabilitation. program. 





An ArMY CHAPLAIN assigned to the first 
railway operating battalion to operate a rail 
line on French soil, holds daily services at 
distant outposts where members of his bat- 
talion are stationed. Traveling by jeep, from 
Cherbourg to Carentan, Chaplain Walter 
R. Anderson, a former Baptist minister in 
Seattle, occasionally “sets up church” for 
other than his own congregation. He makes 
a special weekly visit, for example, to a 
railway shop battalion which does not have 
its own chaplain, headquarters E. T. O. 
reports. 





Wortp’s Most INTENSIVE SCHEDULES.— 
Few realize, says T. D. Slattery, general 
traffic manager of British Railways, in 
New York, that “under peacetime condi- 
tions the railways in Britain ran 25 per cent 
more trains daily than any other country 
in the world.” Average number of trains 
per route-mile of. line prior to the war, he 
observes, was 54 per day, compared with 9 
in the United States and 43 in Belgium. 
With regard to frequency of service be- 
tween the largest cities, he recalls 94 trains 
daily between London and Manchester, 55 
between London and Birmingham, 44 be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, while between 
London and Brighton, he noted, 120 elec- 
tric trains ran every weekday. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1944 AND 1943 


United States 


— 


1944 
228,567 


$593,828,721 
162,197,538 
9,931,761 
10,499,651 
32,580,487 


809,038,158 


110,160,352 
1,914,426 
&,7€8,098 


*37,755 
047,654 
*14,691 
100,202,694 
12,006,064 
244,253,640 
154 
10,128,212 
16,392,108 


$25,056,745 
283,981,413 


168,910,065 
19,640,963 
123,439,863 
25,829,239 
115,071,348 
12,927,791 
3,510,132 
98,633,425 


“ 14, 


64.9 


228,693 


. 14,036,902,327 


1,042,195,343 
71,336,931 
82,925,373 
211,749,805 


*3,680,213 
10,532,588 
10,733,969 
€ 26,697,512 
917,391,185 
124,429,272 
*2,593 


*873,680 
94,260,025 
157,126 
€99,421,035 
78,259,059 
1,707,516,080 
4,825 
69,053,157 
116,139,664 
3,602,834,594 
1,842,275,185 
1,078,868,575 
134,360,927 
769,839,321 
174,668,327 
763,406,610 
89,227,413 
24,141,631 
650,037,566 
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93,628,692 
103,474 
8,755,765 
*85,274 
887,155 
363,156 
83,604,416 
119,498,481 
16,797,238 


69,761 
14,038,209 
12,573 
88,580,700 
10,548,535 
218,928,653 
1,955 
8,982,361 
15,037,964 


466,626,641 
324,513,647 
179,749,156 

17,335,115 
135,167,081 

27,246,960 
144,764,491 


13,619,089 
3,295,466 


127,849,936 
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229,162 


$3,888,005 ,992 
905,807,256 
68,423,255 
72,053,593 
203,184,782 


5,137,474,878 
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621,426 
72,676,992 
1,020,325 
01,323 


58,714,110 
102°178,333 
3,097,011,326 
2,040,463,552 
1088,201,225 
114,634,753 
798,658,318 
174,908,154 
952,262,327 
88,466,133 
23,770,112 
840,026,082 


60.3 


+ Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 
Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 


t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $27,963,131 for the seven months ended 





Eastern District 
A 


1944 
56,064 


$226,640,380 
68,317,839 
3,281,680 
2,997,147 
13,930,285 


315,167,331 


41,121,976 


7,536,606 
"4 7as 


*2,170 
4,655,311 
23,639 
43,097,530 
4,107,453 
107,874,070 
3,690,740 
6,581,624 


218,685,044 
96,482,287 


51,474,389 
8,264,677 
31,755,569 
11,454,143 
45,007,898 
5,375,229 
1,615,575 
38,017,094 


69.4 


FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 


56,102 
$1,572,404,233 
416,774,438 
23,851,974 
27,564,400 
91,010,323 


2,131,605,368 


269,682,410 
26,668,856 
2,928,797 
*608,467 
3,417,276 
4,056,030 


10,034 
31,203,832 
108,970 
301,954,539 
28,072,292 
763,543,837 
24,478,404 
46,674,722 
1,518,210,414 
613,394,954 
321,354,746 
56,645,228 
192,115,258 
72,594,260 
292,040,208 
40,904,268 
11,597,541 
239,538,399 


71.2 


ended with July 1943 to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 
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1943 
56,292 
$226,105,464 
66,447,977 
3,350,994 
2,977,060 
14,185,727 
313,067,222 


35,700,077 


"3,831,160 
96,395,834 


3,230,544 
6,087,898 
194,238,411 
118,828,811 
58,663,989 
7,289,295 
39,326,629 
12,048,065 
60,164,822 


5,423,076 
1,654,788 
53,086,958 
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56,343 
$1,528,183,760 
365,504,808 


24,026,866 
24,612,151 
90,004,886 


2,032,332,471 


223,281,346 
26,516,678 
464,174 
*173,578 
1,698,941 
5,177,916 
189,597,215 
339,034,306 
51,989,750 
5,334 
25,459,630 
398,876 
261,180,716 


347,246 
»952,116 
,595,831 
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Southern District 
* f 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
Not Included) 


Western District 
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1944 1943 1944 
43,363 43,422 129,140 
$108,795,175 $105,627,782 $258,393,166 
31,223,712 29,875,496 62,655,987 
1,896,246 1,761,872 4,753,835 
1,185,223 1,002,228 6,317,281 
4,357,877 3,993,715 14,292,325 
147,458,233 142,261,093 346,412,594 
18,532,521 15,461,350 50,505,855 
1,394,505 1,471,168 3,566,463 
291,776 28,422 1,003,775 
SaaS *34,885 *230,636 
304,002 145,037 909,999 
388,578 117,995 *612,902 
16,153,660 13,733,613 45,869,156 
25,006,927 21,961,556 51,800,107 
3,596,251 3,599,186 6,790,377 
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3,584,617 2,387,113 5,807,726 
*2;500 *69,413 *35,830 
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2,034,500 2,083,778 5,864,111 
41,348,614 36,834,123 95,030,956 
visita Bs 5 ap ea 154 
1,584,399 1,383,862 4,853,073 
3,186,036 3,031,581 6,624,448 
91,692,997 80,756,250 214,678,704 
55,765,236 61,504,843 131,733,890 
36,400,588 39,561,843 81,035,088 
,352,493 2,976,661 8,023,793 
27,940,791 31,502,378 63,743,503 
5,107,304 5,082,804 9,267,792 
19,364,648 21,943,000 50,698,802 
127,440 768,196 7,425,122 
408,059 421,541 1,486,498 
18,829,149 20,753,263 41,787,182 
62.2 56.8 62.0 


1944 AND 1943 


43,383 


$777,957,023 
207,789,379 
13,420,199 
12,839,444 
29,413,996 


1,041,420,041 


123,407,293 
10,144,308 
894,656 
1,877,565 
2,963,099 
107,527,665 
171,669,826 
24,961,060 
*1,669 


24,445,571 
*6,446 
122,271,310 
13,955,352 
289,404,285 
11,399,355 
22,304,881 
632,140,992 
409,279,049 
259,221,684 
23,446,668 
199,823,190 
35,951,826 
150,057,365 


5,025,324 
* 2,743,199 


142,288,842 
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43,449 


995,629,446 


104,012,981 
10,301,346 
218,008 
*34.885 
938,258 
4,814,480 
87,775,774 
148,899,361 
25,085,670 


*42.049 
17,045,230 
421,184 
106,389,326 
13,951,878 
254,969,280 
9, 584, 02 2 
20,225,636 
551,643,158 


443,986,288 


211,369,166 
34,980,779 


177,463,780 


7,217,591 
2,879,048 
167,367,141 


55.4 


with July 1944, and $13,7 


Compiled by. the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 





129,208 


$1,686,541,071 
417,631,526 
34,064,758 
42,521,529 
91,325,486 


2,272,084,370 


321,380,921 
24,890,770 
4,659,381 
*3,071,746 
5,237,747 
3,714,840 
285,949,929 
359,962,610 
46,987,431 


"1,517 


»452,483,188 


819,601,182 
498,292,145 
54,269,031 
377,900,873 
66,122,241 
321,309,037 
43,297,821 
9,800,891 
268,210,325 
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64,233 for the 
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$250,711,741 
60,303,593 
4,531,323 
5,725,936 


14,479,380 
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477,006 
38,093,766 
48,544,027 

5,669,385 






72,367 
8,207,598 
88,044 
34,506,633 
4,633,597 
85,698,696 
1,955 
4,367,955 
5,918,485 
191,631,980 
144,179,993 
81,523,324 
7,069,159 
64,338,074 
10,116,091 


62,656,669 


7,427,817 
1,219,137 
54,009,715 
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$1,603,028,449 
351,975,977 
32,058,168 






86,197,812 
2,109,512,961 






255,264,262 
24,766,040 
1,190,602 
*279,502 
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12,154 
27,918,033 { 
40,428,979 f 

1,221,468,928 
888,044,033 
467,140,679 
45,578,608 
356,987,594 
64,574,477 
420,903,354 
44,901,296 
8,938,948 
367,063,110 
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AE BALDWIN 
DIESELS ARE BUILT 


The new Baldwin shop, devoted to the manufacture of diesel 
engines of all types, is equipped with the most modern and efficient 
machine tools, many of which were especially designed. 
Shop arrangement and machine spacing are designed to give speedy 
and efficient straight-line production of diesel engines. 
On the erecting and test floor, every Baldwin diesel engine is given a complete 


load and performance test as well as any special tests which may be specified. 


5 | Supplementing these modern manufacturing facilities are the Service Store- 
i ‘ rooms, located throughout the United States, which are equipped to give 
prompt service in the supply of spare or replacement parts for your 
Baldwin diesel engine. 
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MAKE THE “BIG BOYS” 
PAY BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
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protected from fire with 


JUSTRITE SAFETY PRODUCTS 





ONTROL TOWERS, tool sheds, barns, storage build- 
ings, roundhouses, or other vital spots where 
flammable materials are handled or stored are all 
potential fire hazards. 
Yet, the chances of fire ever starting there are greatly 
reduced when Justrite Safety Products are on the job. 
That’s because the Oily Waste Can holds oily, grimy 
waste safely. The Safety Can stores flammable liquids 
with a minimum of risk. The Safety Filling Can holds 
and pours explosive liquids with a maximum of safety. 
And, Justrite Safety Products gre safe, approvals by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies attest to this. 
Wait no longer . . . install Justrite at your vital spots 


for extra safety. 


Justrite Oily Waste Can 


o 





_Justrite Safety Filling Can 


THE TRAINMEN’S LANTERN The Justrite = 
Trainmen's Lantern is a favorite on sag road because 
of its brilliant 634 candlepower beam . . . light to the 
sides from the same bulb at the same time . . . twin- 
bulb feature that eliminates hazards of bulb failure . 
and flick-of-the-switch light. 


Justrite Safety Con 


Invest in Justrite Today 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. D-1, Chicago 14, lil. 





FILLING CANS OILY W 
ELECTRIC LANTERN 


SAFETY CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY 





















Okonite Steel Taped Parkway Cable, 
buried directly in the ground, is used for 
train control signals and interlockings and 
eliminates the use of troublesome, unsightly 
trunking and its mechanical and storm 
damage. 

Installations of Okonite Steel Taped 
Cables and Wires, for automatic signalling 
systems, put down over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, are still in service, demonstrating 
their long life and continuous dependabil- 
ity. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


ans [a= ~—= INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 

















THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 





East Cambridge, Mass. 
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13,730 Syphons Used on 9,904 Locomotives on 189 Railroads 





hocomotive Fao Company 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 





























GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Railway Equipment 
and accessories ss 
bars, locomotives, 
cranes and other railway ma- 
terial. Write, wire or phone for 

Prices, 


Sonken-Galamba 
108 N. 2ND STREET 
Kansas City, Kans. 











60-TON LOCOMOTIVE 
Storage B built by 
Gienenh ‘Mecute Ce. in 1998 
Double. truck, 4-motor type, each 
75 HP. Steeple cab. 
condition. 
geet oer $s available. 
fron & hy 3 RODUCTS, 


13486 S. _ = ltt Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON er STEEL” 





POSITION OPEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


A large midwestern manufacturer 
of railroad locomotive lubrication 
accessories has a position open 
fer a high grade man having 
Pea mechanical or engineer- 

experience, 35 to 40 years 
ae ruil. to contact western roads 

e application and mainte- 
othe of locomotive lubrication 
equipment. Headquarters will be 
in Chicago. Write giving full 
particulars as to your education, 
experience and other ualifica- 
tions. ADDRESS BO 683, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 CHURCH 
ba al NEW YORK Fa 








FOR SALE 
TOP GRADE RELAY 
RAILS 


25,000 feet 90 lb. ARA-B (Car- 
negie section 9030) standard 
lengths, uniform drilling, Four 
hole rail joints to match, 
Immediate Delivery 
ADDRESS BOX 691, ° RAIL- 


WAY AGE, 30° CHURCH 
STREET, a YORK 


7, 











a 





POSITION WANTED 


Railway, Industrial and Marine 
Mechanical Engineer now senior 
posse vA —, anticipates 
availability opportun to return 
to civilian status. snp ackground 
includes sy a meme two en- 


ae in- 


sponsible c charge railway supp with 
A-1 coneerns leaving as Director 
ef Engineering to enter Service. 
Interested in making change 
from last employer thereby utiliz- 
ing valuable mg ee ayia 
ence in Service. oe eet Sx 

product ideas. ADDRESS BOX 
688, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, NEW YORK 7, 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMAN with bag standing 
contacts, principal Eastern Rail- 
roads and Traction Lines, is par- 
ticularly interested in sales of 
Caten, and Third .Rail Elec- 
ae  Meaenint. 

Services but can return to 
Chai on short notice. AD- 
DRESS BOX 692, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH Bh on le 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














Take 
advantage 
of space 
in this 
section 





A Good Investment 


For the duration or post-war—save 
demurrage, switching, extra handling 
costs, damaging foreign cars, etc. 


55, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
10, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
100, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
14, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton 
6, Dump, K & J Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 
1, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
33, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 56-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Mlinois 
“ANYTHING cenataining IRON or STEEL” 











LOCOMOTIVES 


i1—16x24 American 50-ten sad 
1—19x26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 
1 oiaas American, 88 men tender, ry 
— American, ieek separate tender, 2-8-0, 
fine conditioned 

123582 Baldwin, 11 . oan gasoline, rebuilt op 

e, 
a American, re separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 
5—28x32 American. 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 
i—20 ton Whitcomb 36” ~ Sie locomotive, Rebuilt. 


1—20 ton Plymouth, operated standard gauge. Excel- 
lent condition. 


100—40-ton bax cars, a oe 
1—Brill Model 55-comb. passenger a. 


WIRE- WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


12@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1778 








Have You Changed 


Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should reach the office of Railway Age, 30 
Charch St., New York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the following issue to 
new address. In sending notification of change always include the old address as well as - 


the new. 


Name 


Old. Address 
New Address ............%. 


wi 
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FOR | AiR DUMP 


ENGINEERING |. CARS 


RAIL CARS 


SALES | MINE CARS 


Use 
AND 
; ARGE established industrial 
space manufacturer of precision wepceapeaigictnnn 
in products used in all kinds of AXLESS TRAINS 
machinery and equipment has COMPLETE 
this opening in Sales Engineering | HAULAGE SYSTEMS 
ti may for man trained 
section in Mechanical or Electrical 
: Engineering with some shop DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
when in and drawing room experience FINDLAY, OHIO 
ncodus preferably in railway field. 
This is ‘a postwar proposition 
a man with headquarters in Metro- 
politan New York area. Good 
or looking opportunity for advancement. 
Straight salary plus traveling 
for a expenses. Write today. State 
posites your age, college, qualifica- 
ae a | ONO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *”Sz8y" 
consideration will be inter- 


‘her oilaak. ‘tes pA yy | For Index to Advertisers 


Age, Church Street, : 
New York a NY. or See Last White Page 


















































Second Edition 
The Steam Locomotive 


Its Theory, Operation and Economics 


By RALPH P. JOHNSON, M. E. 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


This authoritative treatise on the theory, operation and economics of the 
modern steam locomotive is based upon recent research and current prac- 
tice. Comparisons are made with Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The subject matter is stripped down to fundamentals. Just enough back- 
ground is included to indicate paths of development. Tables have been 
checked against latest data. 

The new edition contains three additional chapters on Steam Utilization, 
Distribution of Locomotive Weight and Braking. 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. i 
Contents 


Locomotive Classification—Locomotive Fuels—Combustion—Front Please send me a copy of the Second Edition of Johnson’s | 
Ends——Locomotive Cinders—Water for Boiler Use—Evaporation book, THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE, on 10 days’ free 


Superheat—Steam Utilization—Tractive Force—Horsepower—Re- a ; ‘ , 2 . - 
sistance—Tonnage Rating—Curves—Valve Gears. and Valve. ; _ examination. If satisfactory I will remit the list price of $5.00. 
ting—Counterbalancing—Acceleration—Torque jiagrams— Distri- ° i . 

bution of Locomotive Wei ht—Braking—Locomotive Testing—Dy- Otherwise I will return the book postpaid. 

namometer Cars—High Sheed Trains—Streamlined and Light 

Weight Trains—Motive Power—Motive Power for High Speed 
Service—Motive Power for Switching Service—The Relation of | 
Locomotive ating Expense to Net Operating Income—Locomo- FS NESTS OO a So oe oe See 
tive Repair Costs—Economic Life. 

Appendix A—Locomotive Testing Apparatus. 


Name 


Appendix B—Derivation of Economic Life Formula. 
Appendix C—Typical Locomotive Dimensions. 


1944, 2nd. 550 pages, 90 illus., 75 tables, 
6 x 9, cloth, $5.00 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten con 
venient Ryerson plants steck more than ten th d kinds, pes and oo 
of steel and allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chi 
Milwaukee, $t. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Phile- 
delphia, Jersey City. 
















Principal Products Include: 










Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt Iron = Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Stee! Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, ete 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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a freight train 
starts on its journey 





Powertul §QQRIRM Diesels help 


get them on their way 
In Terminals, large freight centers and 
busy yards BUDA powered Diesel loco- 
motives are performing the Herculean 
task of making-up trains faster than ever 
thought possible. Smooth versatile power, 
matching the railroads’ requirements, has 


long been an accomplishment of BUDA. 


ye Write or wire for bulletin. 


15401 Commercial Avenue 
Harvey (Chicago Suburb) Illinois 
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Engines mounted face to face on opposite 
sides of the cab permit easy accessibility 
inspection and maintenance. 


BUDA model 6-DSC-1879 Super-charged 
Diesel used in above Whitcomb locomotive. 
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LOCOMOTIVE SIDE ROD BUSHING 


LIFE INCRE ASED = Gh 


That is the experience of a General 
Superintendent of Motive Power of a We r 
Railroad who has converted the driving axle 
a large number of his existing locomotives from fri 
ins to Timken Bearings. 
He recently wrote us that while the driving axles of iu locomotives 
: were on friction bearings, the side rod bushings only made an aver- 
age of 2000 miles . . . but since the locomotives were changed over _ 
to Timken Roller Bearings, the present average side rod bushing — 
life is 30,000 miles — a side rod bushing life increase of fifteen times. 
In one instance 135,000 miles were obtained. 


Regular observation over prolonged periods of service has shown 
that the uniformly close fit of Timken Bearings on locomotive driv- 
ing axles and the virtua! absence of wear are the eo 
for the increased life of side rod bushings. 


- HOWEVER, as the introduction of TIMKEN ROLLER ae. 
on Locomotive Crank Pins increases, Amer- Mee 
‘ican railroads will operate their locomo- 
tives on a still more efficient and profitable 


iieila "The ‘Tisikon Rollec Ressing Company, 4 TIMKEN 
Cake 6 ie | 7 i 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 7 

















